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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 





Letter from Churchiand, Va. 
CuURCHLAND, Western Brancu, Va., 
December 6, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

I am happy to inform you of a meeting | 
which took’ place at the above precinct, in Nor- | 
folk county, on the 6th instant, in honor of the 
election to the Forty-second Congress of our 
distinguished Representative, the honorable and 
ever-faithful James H. Platt, jr. 


them, which was usually from eight to twelve, 
and, as a black Republican speaker said, 


licans make no display, but hold meetings 
every night. I attend with the rest of the 





editor of the Houston Union, the leading organ 


ile anne | of the Texas Radicals ; Senator Bell, Hon 


| of a heavy gale. Gen. Grant knew that I did 


| very willing to try it as an experiment, but not 
disposed to trust it altogether. I think it most 
| unhandsome in him to listen for a moment to 


| Lieutenant General and I were together 
| eighteen montis before Vicksburg—never had 
| to wait for me, nor did any of his generals (but 


| have supposed from the past and my anxiety to 
| go to work, that I had not become any slower 


{ 


'on Lieutenant General Grant. He will take to 


lection of any euch letter, nor did his secretary, 


drawn by four white horses, in which was part | not care a fig for the powder boat, though I was | who had been with him for eight years. He 


then wrote to the President a cringing. syco- 
phanic letter, still pretending that he had no 
recollection of the former composition, but if 


sweep. Behind this, each day, rode about one | the idle talk of Butler’s staff, and his timid, it were his it mast have been written during 
hundred and fifty men, and as many colored | calculating engineer, Comstock, who wanted | the anxieties and disappointments of his posi- 
men as could be coaxed or hired to follow | Some excuse for not doing their duty. The ; tion as the commander of a large blockading 


| fleet. Meanwhile the letter has been sent to 


| -he White — and inspected by everybody 
| who cared to seé it, and of course identified as 


“ those few were by themselves.” The Repub- | I have had to wait for them,) and be should Porter's. The President, nevertheless, sent 


his name in to the Senate, on Thursday, for 
| Admiral, and there it will probably remain for 


| ousy and detraction 





ment) a quick and sure test of the purposes of 


an istration. We are constrained to say 
that the custom-house, from the beginning of 
the President's term, has steadily kept his ad- 
ministration under the suspicion of emploving 
the immense patronage of this gigantic insti- 
tution for the purposes of a more than war 
rantable partizanship. A wholesome civil sor 
vice reform would make such a revolution in 


the custom-house as could be compared to 


nothing less than an earthquake. But, who- 
ever shall be shaken by it, let the reform-come. 
And, if the President himgelf could initiate it; 
if he would devote the remainder of his term 


‘ , .  .. | in my movements than I was on the Mississippi. | some time, if it is not speedily rejected. The | to the great work of purifying the civil list; 
black Republican ladies. Colonel C. C. Gil-| His course proves to me that he would sacrifice country, howevet, looke on with astonishment— | if he would everywhere 


lespie, once in the Confederate army, now his best friend rather than let any odium fall , not so much thatPorter gave way to the jeal- | able and honest men were oceupying responsi- 
that so lamentably pre. | ble stations under the Governments if he would 


take care that none but 


himself all the credit of this move now that it | vailed in both army and navy during the war, | light his cigar, and sit up ’o nights over this 


is successful, when he deserves all the blame 


| but that he has not now manliness enough to 


ing was gotten up under the auspfees of the | Gray Franks, and Rev. Frank Green, (colored,) | for the first failure to take the place. All this | avow the letter gud make apology for its in- 


Republican club of that loyal district—Mr. | have been the chief speakers. All these have 


: been denounced and threatened by Osi- 
Wm. H. Foulke, president, and W. B. Rob. |” anne ae od by the opposi 
= , tion party; but they do not leave town, as 
erts, secretary. The drum corps from faithful | ; : 
i aS : | they were advised. 
old Getty’s station was in attendance, and ad- | 


is now saddled on General Butler, and history 


| will tell nothing of General Grant’s share in it. | 


| I tell it to you for your own personal satis- 
| faction, that you may know and feel that you 


The Ku-Klux Klan cease | are entitled to the entire credit for getting this | 


| justice. 
nitty NED ip — 


The National Aspect. 


An inquiry int@'the state of the country is 


| reviving green. 


|imminent and necessary problem; if he could 


be jarred or stunned into realizing how import: 


| ant such a reform is to the welfare of the coun- 


try and to the success of his administration, 
he might yet retrieve the half-lost glory of his 
term, and besprinkle his fading laurels nto a 
Otherwise, the people will call 


ded an unusus) degree of honor to iteelf by it | to terrify. When Colonel G. spoke, in the | expedition off and for its success. I am merely | always in order‘under a free government. | #néew man to be next President.—N. FY. Jude- 
8 c r to ise 8 “4 . 


selle sic while taki res the |. ; : 
excellent music while ta ing unde escort the ing the day, and of baving been told to “sing 
sons and daughters of emancipation. Arriving . Si oi : 
a? : . | low” and ‘‘sing loud,’”’ Allen Nayle, the col- 
at the speaker’s stand, which was erected in| |) dental of the thaks Gusada. ald © thains 
. . . . | 4 K L zu: 8 ° . 
front of the A. M. Church, being invited, as a | , 
speaker, wo gave them the benedt of ~~ expe | of the guards were on duty around the ballot- 
rience of forty years in slavery, urging the | 





could have done as well as I. 
sometimes think I am a little too much impoli 





I expect you | 
| 


meeting, of the treatment he had received dur- | the agent and only used to advantage theample | “ The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” In- | pendent. 
means placed at my disposal, which any one | difference is danger During the last year a! 
general apathy hag prevailed among the people | 

toward the Federa? Administration. The situa | 


| tic in what I say, but thatismy nature. Tam tion has reminded us of Robert Browning's | 


| a hundred muskets at your back.” Only twelve ‘always ready to fight right away, if any one; lines: 
| reflects upon the navy. I know that no country | 


‘* So, with a sullen ‘all’s for best,’ 


(a ee ei te 


Gratz Brown. 





His Speech to the Demecrats ef St. Louis. 





On Tuesday night of last week a number of 


State from its bottom u [‘*Good,” 


“good,” and applause.} I recognise it as indic- |/** 


ative of a new convention to reorganize our 
fandamental law. [** Good,’ and applause. 
And accepting it in that light, I wish you 
good cheer in the futare, hoping and trusting 
only, in addition to that,-that the lesson which 
has been i gcc inpery to the nation 
at large will he ed and accepted ; and 
that the national tatives who have 
been sent from the ‘Western country, when 
they understand the ferce and significance of 
yeur votes, will understand that it is proper for 
them to coalesce and. combine and consort with 
anybody that will reduce to a nearer approxi- 
mation of justice and truth that immense tax 
which is now levied u us under the false 
and fraudulent guise of a revenue tariff. [Loud 
and continued applause. “That’s what we 
want!” ‘That's Democracy!” ‘That suits 
us,” 
af be my fellow-citizens, I have only to 
say to you, in conclusion, that I have the honor 
to be your Governor elect for the State of Mis- 
souri, [*‘ We're glad of it; ‘“* Thank God,’’} 
and I will promise you an honest and faithfal 
administration of that office. [‘‘We know it.’’] 
I will promise you, furthermore, that I will per- 
mit no ring around the State House, nor out of 
it, (so far as I can help it,) to sap the life and 
wealth out of the community. [‘Bully,” 
“Good.”] And I will say, furthermore, to you, 
fatlene, that inmaking that administration 
will endeavor to predicate it upon live issues, 
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The epace of ten lines Brevier type constitutes an adver 
tising square in this paper. 
Any syase less than ten lines is charged the rate of a full 
Pall advertisements occupying less than a quarter of a col- 
;umn are computed by the square. 
| Advertisements inserted for a less time than three months 
are charged transient rates. 








‘Marat, his rival, was not even five feet high, 
his face was hideous, and bis head monstrous 
ifor sige. Danton, on the other hand, whose 
tremendous eloquence nerved the new republic 
‘successfully against foreiga aggression, was of 
a large and very powerful frame, and had an 
‘extraordinarily loud voice. 

Peter, the Hermit, whose eloquence stirred 
all Europe to the Crusades—according to Ber- 
ington, in his edition of Abelard and Heloise— 
was a tall, thin man, with a ringing voice. 
Whitfield was stout. Wesley was small. Nie- 

bur, who revolutionized the views of the 
world on Roman history, was five feet six 
inches in height, and slender. Schleirmacher, 
who turned theologic thought into a new chan- 
nel, was small and deformed. Gibson informs us 
that he was feeble whea a child, small as an 
adult, but corpulent, and his head was remarka- 
bly large. © This was true also both of Sir Isaac 
Newton and of Cuvier. Dr. Kane, who en- 
dared both torrid heat and polar cold better 
than any of his companions, ‘ was five feet six 
inches in height; in his best health be weighed 
about eno hundred and thirty-five pounds.” 
Mr. Gecrge ‘Ticknor relates that Tallyrand 
said to him, in 1816, pointing to a portrait of 
Alexander Hamilton, that the three greatest 





i : | under the sun ever raised a navy as you have The land seems settling to its rest.’’ prominent Democrats of St. Louis serenaded | and to call young men to the support of it. | men he had known in his time were Napoleon, 

necessity of unity of action to accom plish what athe oor eg — ere OF Peer done in the same space of time, and that no | Nor is share anythin pl in the condi B. Gratz Brown at his residence in that city. [Tremenoae applause and prolonged =e tsar Bhan nd Riestaler Hailes ( ng) 
8810) , ‘ . : , , 2 ow in the condi- es — .) Patriot. , ) . 

«heihin: Gevaseeeiank hod oc entlls ball Wola | cracy as little as possible, as many stayed {navy ever did more. Could the navy operate | |. gz The following is the speech of Mr. Armstrong, prengpete ic 0.) » (larg 















“yh ; tion of our natienal politics—not even in the 
away from the polls last year rather than walk | in James river, Richmond would now be ours. : P : 
‘ : | Vicksburg, a stronger place, fell when the | pecriea  f oka mA excite popular at- 
4 ‘ Sant aps | . | tention ; and, were it not for a vague anxiet 
ude P eo navy Ww u . Eve ; B 
ment to the Federal Constitution ; and last Everybody feared that there would be bleod- | hae’ file Se eat eit avery Hlece | for the fature—ineludin articularly the fate 
but not least, the school question was served | has fallen where naval cannon have been | ; gP : y 
’ nee es ton X shed before the four days passed; but they are | brought into play. * * This js not a pet | of the Republican party—we might go on for 
to the best of our ability. } ae. Jas. Kemp, | ended, and I hear of nothing like it, except ‘place with the Lieutenant-General, and he | *20ther year giving as little heed to national 
W. B. Roberts, Foulke, and Conner gave Some | inst the broomstick procession hurried up to | leaves it with about seven thousand men, and | age Ae ty have done during the past sum- 
well-timed speeches, which were very highly | shic dee o nie al ahead . ©} 1 don’t think knows much of the situation. . and full. 
aad a pocr old colored man, ard seeing | An army man thinks if he has a gunboat at | ut it is very evident that the lesders of the 
PP _ : . 1 | that he was likely to die, stopped laughing and his back he is all safe, but this is one case | Stat party now in power are not a little solicit- 
Sneaking over, an ample table was spread, | sneaked off, one by one, till of the long line of | where at times the gunboats are driven off by | ous lest the scepter should depart from Judah. 


| oat: | Whi Rene hell o ' chaiwattem. thie 3 
| hoss-tillery nothing was left. Gen. Tendick as- | 8d weather, and those inside cannot co-oper- | We Rave bed an bones administration; thie is 


SRK, eh Bismarck, whose name is now more potent 
than that of any other man in Europe, is more 
than six feet tall, well proportioned, and mus- 
cular. Thiers, who represents France, before 
him, is “physically about as insignificant a 
specimen of humanity as could be picked out 
of a crowd.” 

But it is useless to multiply instances, All 
the facts show that souls of all sorts, in some 
way, promiscuously occupy bodies of all sorts. 
The most of what is said about temperament 
and physiognom 


nently inaugurated by amendment after amend- | 


: ho spoke for the Democrats, and Mr. Brown's 
| up beside a row of blue-coated soldiers. who spoke lo , 


The Catholic Situation. 
response : 


The clash of arms and the din of war in 
France has not sufficed to entirely divert public 
attention from the astounding but peaceful 
revolution which has taken place in the Ro- 
man Church. It has been frequently and trath- 
fully said, that of all the events that have 
occurred this summer, not one has surpassed 
in significance, or will stand more prominent 


SPEECH OF COL. D. H. ARMSTRONG. 

It is, sir, with more than ordinary pleasure 
that I discharge the duties of spokesman for 
those of your fellow citizens of the Democratic 
party of this city who supported you in the re- 
cent election, and who tender you this demon- 
stration as a mark of their appreciation of the 


loaded with every comfort that could whet a great services which you have rendered to the 
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) is traditional and superfi- 
| . ; : “etal on the page of history, than the fall of the pa- | ,; , 
dull appetite. Of the three or four hundred | 5: +04 in carrying pocr old uncle Peter into the | 2t¢ “Hectively- I have given you a long letter, | granted. We have had a redaction of the debt; | cause of liberal government during the late pacy. The period of Na oleon’s yet cial... Weaere, Rionthly 7or Daneten 
eakals sine taidniien Getddametiele | ying poc eter into t © | but find an apology for myself in the fact that this is granted. We have had a faithful execu- | canvass. nited Germany will rk a cape keds ee ee Rae Seo 
pres ’ court-house, and procured a doctor for him. v ‘ ion of the te:ms of reconstruction ; this is ‘ 


participated in the enjoyments of the day. 


‘* No interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure."’ 


We regret that, for brevity’s sake, we can- 
not give a more elaborate account of the table, 
as it was furnished at considerable expense. 

Having paid our compliments to all the 
‘‘goodies,”’ at night-fall the beautiful moon 
shed down her usual flood of light. The weath- 


He was alive this morning. 

Last night the polls were closed, and all over 
town guns were fired till past 12 o’clock. H+re 
it was, ‘‘Hurrah for Tendick!’’ and there, 


‘Hurrah for Thompson!” This. morning we 


| learned the result of the four days’ struggle. 


Tendick is only 212 votes ahead, and Lavacca 
county, where we expected him to be in the 
minority, is yet to hear from! Both parties 


er being fine for out-door enjoyment, the music 
discoursed, “On with the dance, let joy and 
mirth abound.’’ And they did not fail to im- 
prove the opportunity-—at least a goodly num- 
ber of them did not so fail. ing for another man to accompany them, said 

We should have enjoyed ourself hugely, but, they were going to meet the messenger, about 
while on the sea, in an open boat, accompany- | whom some uneasiness was felt. A few min- 
ing the drum corps, along with two or three | utes later I heard a great shout, and stepping 
others, (eight in all,) we came nigh being | out, I believe L heard the cry, ‘‘Hurrah for 
swamped ; nor did we reach Churchland with | Tendick!” from every man, woman, and child 
a dry shed upon us. Such was our condition | in Freedman Town ; and they keptitup. Never 
that a steamer stopped to pick us up; but we | did I hear such rejoicing. Camp-meetings were 
struck through the dashing seas and made the | outshouted and fourth of July thrown into the 
fort at lest. Wet, cold, and shivering, we | shade. When the Emancipation Proclamation 
toc k the eonveyance that had been some hours in | was issued these people dared not say so much 
waiting, und, after riding about three miles, | as ‘I 4m glad.’’ They could only kneel by 
saturated like a wet blanket, we were in the | their bedside and thank God in the darkness 
presence of the good p-ople of Churchland, | that their chains were falling away from them. 
which place is about five miles from Norfolk, | Now they can lift up their voices in thanksgiv- 


are filled with hopes and fears, and so the day 
passes. Friday night, at 6 P. M., the messen- 
ger sent to Lavacca county had not returned. 
Two colored men rode up to my door, and call- 





towards Cape Henry, (Crauey Island.) But, | 
with the elements against us, as you perceive, 


ing that they are able to lay the foundations of 
liberty broad and deep for their children and 


| I know your whole heart is in the navy, and 
| that everything concerning it interests you. 
| Again permit me to thank you for the confi 
| dence you have always placed in me, and the 
opportunities you have yiven me for distinc- 
tion, and assuring you that it has been my 
warmest wish to merit only your approbation, 
| Tremain, 


nespectfully and sincerely, 
} 


Your obd't serv't, 


(Signed) Davin P. Porrrr. 
| To Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 
I 
From the Rochester Democrat. 
THE REMARKABLE PORTER. 





His Letter to President Grant—His First 
Impulse and His Last Onc—A Painful 
Paradox. 

Wasutnoton, Dec. 5.—Admiral Porter, af- 
ter visiting the President on Saturday, sent 
| him the following letter. It will be seen that 
, it fully corroborates the view taken of their 
| relations since 1865, as presented in your cor- 
| respondent's letter, printed this day. There 
are many rumors afloat to-night as to the state 
of feeling between the President and Admiral 
Porter, to print which might do injustice to 
both. The only reparation which the Admiral 
can make he has made ere this. The letter 
to the President is as follows : 


Mr. Prestpent: My impulse, on reading 
the letter published in the New York World, 
was to go to you at once and pronounce it a 
fabrication, for as such I consider it; but as 
it purported to have been written six years 








we hit the mark. Ali praise is due to Messrs. | their children’s children. Who wouldn’t shout ? | OG, GOS SERS Sy + potiee Wes ones bane 


Conner, Foulke, and others for the ample pro- | 


Jutia B. Newson, 


@ prominent position under the Government, 
I determined to ascertain fully if I had ever 


| gtanted.- We have kept our faith with the 
| negro ; this is granted. 
| ministration which, to a peculiar degree, has 
be to conform its policy to the wishes of 


We have had an ad- 


the people; this is granted. And yet, granting 


i all this, (and more, if necessary,) the solemn 


fact still remains that the present Administra- 
| tion commands more the good-will than the ad- 
| miration, more the confidence than the sympa- 
| thy, more the acquiescence than the praise, of 
| the great majority of the party that called it 
| into power. 
| The administration has both succeeded and 
failed. Strangely enough, the success has been 
where many anticipated failure, and the failure 
where many anticipated success. 
| Just before the President assumed his office, 
iif anybody had then been as ed whether a 
West Point officer who had shown a practical 
ability sufficient to raise himself from the ob- 
security of a subaltern to the proud position of 
| commander-in-chief, yet who at the same time 
| had never known anything but a West Point 
| prejudice against the negro and his rights; 

we say, if anybody bad then been asked whether 
| such a man would be likelier to signalize 

himself by a faithful devotion to political 
equality without distinction of race, than by an 
exhibition of his practical sagacity in the choice 
of his subordinates, the answer would have 
been: If President Grant fails anywhere, it 
will be in a too lax adherence to the central 
ideas of reconstruction, rather than in his 
selection of the personnel of his administra- 
tion. The President has disappointed both 
these expectations—the first, agreeably ; the 
second, unhappily. We owe it to this good 
Wan to say that he has stood, from the begin. 
Ding of his term, the unflinching, unfaltering, 





The bold and fearless stand which yv®u and 
your associates have taken has liberated, from 
a thraldom more galling and infamous than that 
imposed by the Algerine pirates, 80,000 white 
men—men identified with the wealth, the enter- 

rise, the industry, and the prosperity of the 

tate—men, the majority of whom had done no 
wrong recognizable in law, had committed no 
offense punishable under the criminal code. 

You have destroyed the usurping minority 
government in this State, and rendered the ex- 
istence of asimilar one, hereafter, impossible 
forever. 

You have obtained the verdict of the people 
against a constitution framed to perpetuate 
tyranny and constructed with a shameless dis- 
regard ofthe doctrines and traditions of the 
fathers of American liberty. 

The calm determination and the stern defi- 
ance wherewith you met and repelled the un- 

recedented edict of the National Executive 

ave commended you to the hearts of every 
true lover of his country. So terrible and 
withering acastigation—endorsed so gloriously 
by the people—will, it is hoped, teach the in- 
sane and bloated possessors of power hereafter 
that Missourians at least will never tolerate 
any interference with their domestic affairs, 
come whence it may, nor “crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee that thrift may follow fawn- 
ing.” 

We also convey to you our warmest congrat- 
ulations on the successful issue of a campaign 
which, in all its bearings, is the most important, 
the most signzficant, that has ever taken 
place in this State. To those who, for five long 
and weary years, have been Pariahs in their 
own houses—ontcasts in their own country— 
tax payers without a voice in the expenditures 
thereof—your election, by the overwhelming 


and the looming "p of a 
in the far future, be referred to the year in 
which the temporal power of the Pope was des- 
troyed, rather than the reverse. In other 
words, the summer of 1870 will be memorable 
more because Victor Emanuel marched into 
Rome than because King William marched into 
France. In Europe, outside of the Papal 
household and the order of the Jesuits, there 
appears to be @ general anypiesnente in the 
new order of things. Neither Italy nor France, 
nor Spain nor Austria, all of them Catholic 
countries, has uttered a single emphatic pro- 
test against the course of the King of Italy. 
The people have become disgusted with or in- 
different to the childish mummery that pleased 
or frightened them in formor and darker days. ' 

Victor Emanuel is nominally a Romanist, 
but he lives happy and undistarbed under the 
major curse or excommtnication of his charch. 
Moreover, he is now of greater importance in’ 
the European world than many are disposed to 
give him credit for. His daughter is the 
Queen of Portugal, and his son has just accepted 
the crownof Spain. Thus the blaff old Italian 
who, within the recollection of our young men, 
controlled Italy, an insignificant domain, is 
now able to influence the government of three 
great kingdoms. We use the term great ad- 
visedly, for, though Spain and Portugal, like 
Italy, have been dwarfed for many years under 
priestly administrations, they aré now under 
other auspices making rapid strides in national 
and social development. A nation that could, 
like Spain, drive owt its monarch because she 
was 3 harlot and a bigot, must have some con- 
science and a bright future. ‘Thus we see that 
in the Catholic States of Europe the anti-Papal 
party are not only in the ascegdant, but likely 
to remain 60. 





































“The False Theory.” 


Miss Susan B. Anthony 
Last N 

This was the subject of a lecture at Lincoln 
Hall last evening by Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
given under the auspices of the Universal Fran- 
chise Association, and ought to have been heard 
by a much larger audience than was present. 
Miss Anthony was introduced to the assem- 
blage by Senator Pomeroy, and commenced by 
saying that she appeared before her audience 
under great embarrassment, as they have al- 
ready been addressed by Anna Dickinson, “the 
born orator,’’ and by Mrs. Stanton, the “born 
philosopher.” Miss Anthony said that she was 
not an orator on the platform, but if a lecture, 
lasting an hour oad, fifty minutes, delivered 
extemporaneously, and containing soft words 
and home facts, and spoken with an ener, 
and an earnestness seldom equalled, and whic 
carried the sympathies of her audience with 
her, and elicited frequent rounds of applause— 
if this is platform oratory, then is’ Miss An- 
thony a platform orator. 

Miss Anthony combatted the theory that 
woman is made for man to support, which, she 
said, was a false theory, and one which was 
prevalent in-society at the present time. ‘This 
position she supported by concise reasoning 
and an array of convincing facts which bore 
upon the woman franchise question. She spoke 
fluently upon the marriage question, the in- 
equality recognized between man gnd wife, and 
considered the enfranchisement of woman as 
the only pad remedy for all these evils. She 
spoke of the frequent “strikes”? among the 
various operatives, both male and female, and 
said that the press and political parties uphold 


Rh.» Lincoln Hall 


tale cmp P sa: While, however, Europe is thus freeing it-| strikes by men, while they discourage and de- 
| Unwavering friend of tl se whom } votes of the still untrammelled citizens, comes ’ idee : : 
visions made for our accommodation. Mr. <-> --- —. “indited such a letter before ad dressing yon on ee pit. ae oe m “4 on goo age roe with a fraternal greeting which speaks of good = frgm £ time pam ar the ree of amet Gries aged JE ae 89 beg 
Conner is a justice of the peace of that town- The Unearthed Letter of Admiral - —— oo st my oe - yes and despise. In reward of this fidelity ao, ag feeling, and material prosperity eivaly indigeaiet a8 — ly Bente vie we speaedt tne a ee oe ae ree 
i i erse ° as served with me eight years, could re-| jet him receive the honor which belongs to a! !0 the far future. red 
ship, and Mr. Foulke is overseer of roads. Porter who s 


Like your humble servant, these gentlemen 
are all ‘native here” and in the “divine in- | 
stitution’? born. Their honesty and practical | 
good sense have won for them @ name which | 
would do honor to the graduate of William and | 
Mary. But I must close. 
lease excuse my disconnected style, and | 
believe me, yours a& ever, | 
Gro. TRAMOH, 
Virginia Senate. 
——a 
Letter from Columbus, Texas. 
CoLumavs, Texas, Dec. 2, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
Columbus is now the seat of warin Texas. 
A four days’ battle, with paper bullets, closed 
yesterday. There was a close contest, and the 
result is not yet known. The Republicans 
were battling for free schools and free speech ; 


Ye ts to overthrow the State police | 
oe Seer . P | ought to have calculated that the rebels would 


and State guards, re-establish the rule of the 
six shooter, and “‘ keep the nigger in his place.”’ 
The 25th senatcrial district, comprising Colo- 
rado and Lavacea counties, held this election 
to fill vacancies occasioned by the death of 
Judge Foster, of the Senate, and Mr. Wilkinson, 
of the House. ‘The election was wisely post- | 
poneq till the State guards were organized. 
‘That which gives especial interest to this elec- 
tion is the fact that the Senate now stands 14 
to 16—the less number representing the Radi 
cals, ard the greater the opposition party, 
whether Democratic, Conservative, or Rebel be 
its true name. An election is being held in 
Fayette county to fill a vacancy made by a 


| explosion of the powder-boat. 





Conservative member who left the Senate in 
disgust, after the fashion of Jeff. Davis and 
others, who could not carry their points in the 
National Legislatuyé ten years ago. The Kad- 
icals cannot court on Fayette county, and the 
result of the election in the 25th district de- 
cides which’ party shall possess the balance of 
power in the government of Texas. 

One’can get a better idea of the worth of the 
ba‘lot in one election here than he could get in 
ten years in the North. Itis free speech against 
the gag, State law against mob law; and whilst 
both parties are in suspense, it seems to me the 
excitement of a battle-ficld could not be much 





greater. 
‘¢’Twere worth ten years of peaceful life | 
One glance at their array.”’ 
Hundreds of colored men marching up to the | 
polls on equal footing with those who think 
the.» unfit to breath the same air, go to the 
same beaven, or even, as Col. Gillespie says, 
to go to the same hell with themselves ; a few 
trae-blue Republicans, who are cursed a8 car- 
pet-baggers, and told by the supporters of the 
late Confederacy that they had better ** sing 
low ;’’ the former owners of the soil, and of the 
men who tilled it, spoiling for a fight by which 
to overturn the election whenever the tide seems 
to be turning—all these make up such @ con- 
test as one seldom witnesses. 
The Republican candidate for Senator is 
General R. P. Tendick, who served in the 
United States army, and has lived in Columbus 
since the close of the war. He is a German. 
Many Germans vote against him for the simple 
reason that the colored men almost unani- 
monsly vote for him. They do not like to be 
elass«d with the freedmen, seeming to lose 
sight of the fact that the legislation which is 
favoratle wo one class of working people is also 
to the other. They are something like the dog 
whe lost his piece of meat by snapping at the 
shadow which be supposed to be a piece of 
eat belonging to anoiber dog. The Demo- 
erate wade a great feast, invited colored men, 


| service, when without the help it 
all the way through he never would have been | 
Ile wants magnanimity, | 





and tried to make them believe that “old 





Nort AMERICAN SQusDRON, 
U. S. Fracsaipe Matvern, 
Cape Fear River, January 21, 1865. 

My Dear Sir: I received your kind letter 
of the 17th instant, and thank you warmly for 
the confidence you reposed in my good opinion 
that this place could be taken. To the Navy 
Department alone is the country indebted for 
the capture of this rebel stronghold; for had 
it not been for your perseveranee in keeping the 
fleet here, and your constant proposition made 
to the army, nothing would have been done 
As it was, after the proposition had been re 
ceived, and General Grant promised that troops 
should be sent, it was not done until General 
Butler consented to let the matter go on, and 
when he hoped to reap some little credit for the 
Now, the coun- 
try gives General Grant the credit of inaugurat- 
ing the expedition, when, on both occasions, 
he permitted it to go improperly provided. In 
the first place, it had neither head nor tail as far 
as the army was concerned. In the second 
place, he (Grant) sent too few men, when he 


have more strongly defended the works after 
seeing what a narrow escape they had. Noth- 
ing but the most desperate fighting and a de- 
termination to win on the part ofthe army gave 
us the victory. - The gallant band of sailors 
who fearlessly went into the works amidst a 
shower of cannister and bullets drew the ene- 
my’s attention nway from the assault on the 
land side, and enabled the troops to obtain a 
secure footing. I don’t say this to detract from 
the gallantry of the soldiers, for never did men 
fight harder or more handsomely than did our 
troops that day. Now that the most important 
fort on the coast has been gained, as uxual you 
will hear but little of what the navy did, and 


no doubt efforts will be made ayain to show that | 


the work was “not substantially injured asa 
defensive work.” ‘To Gen. Grant, who is al- 
ways willing to take the credit when anything 
is done, and equally ready to lay the blame of 
the failure on the navy when a failure takes 
place, I feel under no obligations for receiving 
and allowing a report to be spread from his 
headquarters that there were three days when 
the navy might have operated and did not. He 
koows as much abuut it as he did when he wrote 
to me, saying ‘the only way in which the place 
could be taken was by running the ships past 
the batteries,’’ showing evidently that he had 
not studied the hydrography of Cape Fear River, 


and did not know the virtue there was in our} 


wooden walls when they went ir. for a fair stand- 
up fight. Any fort in rebeldom can be taken 
if we can only get in reach of it. I have served 
with the Lieutenant General before, where I 
never worked so hard in my life tomake @ man 
succeed as I did for him. You will scarcely 
notice in his reports that the +74 did him any 


Lieutenant Ger eral. 
like most officers of the army, and is so avari- 
cious as regards fame that he will never, if he 
can belp it, do justice to our department. When 
the rebels write the history of this war, then, 
and only then, will the country be made to feel 
what the navy has done. 

I do not feel at all kindly towards General 
Grant for the indifference he displayed in this 
matter until he found his own reputation at 
stake ; then he was glad to throw the elephant 
overboard that had we ghed him down 80 heavi- 
ly. He could not help but know that General 
Butler was going in command of this expedi- 
tion. The matter was constantly discussed with 
him ; he knew that he had n> 5 himself and 
all of his numerous staff on board the flagship 
Ben de Ford, and everybody spoke of him as 
commander of the troops. ; 

In a conversation with General Grant, I ex- 
pressly told him that I wanted nothing to do 
with Senaret Butler, and he promised me faith- 
fully that he should not have any connection 
with the expedition. Two months! waited 
the fleet re to sail at an hour’s notice, and 
I acquiesced in the na yy —— peel he 
could not spare troops for fear of endangering 
the defessin 1d his front. I said, ‘Then the 
expedition will never go until Butler has a fin- 

erin the pie;” and, sure enough, when But- 
er said go, we went. The fear of weakening 
the defenses disappeared on Butler’s presenting 
his plan for blowing the forts down, and an 
army was shipped so quick ar: a ero on the 
transports that they almost sal ed in the middle 


as given him | 


eall to our recollection any circumstances of 
the kind. I could not conceive that I had 
uttered sentiments I know I never felt, and 
| which are so at variance with those that I have 
uniformly expressed to you. The letter, it ap- 
pears, wus a private one, and vindictive must 
have béen the heart of the man that could be 
guilty of so grave a breach of confidence; and 
depraved indeed must be the character who, to 
gratify his mischievous instincts, could make 
public a confidential letter, written perbaps 
under great excitement, and at this distant day 
| not even remembered. It seems like a poor 
return for your uniform confidence and kind- 
ness to me, and I am too glad that I remember 
nothing connected with the letter. 
At about the date of the letter I had pussed 
through a long and fatiguing contest with Fort 
| Fisher, and my numerous fleet was almost 
| overpowered by the elements. I saw the coveted 





‘or another month I had to batt 
storms of winter, and anchored on an open 
coast, with the responsibility of that large 
fleet on my hands, my mind and body bar- 
assed by extraordinary fatigues. The whole 
nation was looking on (excited, dreading a de- 
feat that might prolong a contest that was 
already sapping its vitals. You and others 
know what I had to undergo bodily and men- 
tally. I presume it was while under this ex- 
citement that 1 wrote the letter which you say 
has made you lose your faith in human nature. 
| I have no recollection of it, any more than I 
| would have of other passing circumstances of 
| six years ago. Whem several persons have at 
| different times informed me thata letter would 





' be published, in which I had avused General | 


Grant, I treated the matter with indifference, 
thinking it impossible that such a letter could 
'exist. I do not write for the purpose of ex- 
honorating myself, for I would rather be the 
writer of the letter than its publisher. The 
peace of political parties and of society would 


letters written the last six years were pub- 
lished. Nothing that I have said will effect 
your fair fame, and your many friends would 
be sadly wanting in Judgment if they were at 
all influenced by the silly exultations of a few 
unscrupulous persons, who, after all, are only 
rejoicing over the most contemptible breach of 
confidence I ever heard of. regret exceed- 
ingly the loss of your friendship, and do not 
hesitate to disapprove the sentiments of which, 
I suppose, | must bear the odium. They ap- 
pear in a letter in which I have no recollection. 
‘They are so different from the sentiments I 
| always express towards yourself and the gal- 
| lant officers of our army, and are so inconsis- 
| tent with all my antecedents, that I scarcely 
consider them entitled to a moment's thought. 
| I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
| your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Davip D. Porter, Admiral. 


ee 





From the Boston Commonwealth. 
DISGRACE OF ADMIRAL PORTER. 


One day last week the New York World 
published a letter written by Admiral Porter 
to Secretary Welles on the 24th of January, 
1865, a few days after the capture of Fort 
Fisher, in which Porter claims the credit of 
that achievement for the navy, and attacks 
Gen. Grant, both personally and officially, in 
@ manner much more frank than elegant. He 
accuses Grant of being unduly under the influ- 
ence of Gen. Butler, declares that he was iynor- 
ant of the real situation of affairs in North 
Carolina, and says he would have sent more 
troops there had it been one of his “ pet places.” 
Furthermore, Porier accus¢s Grant of being 
“always willing to take the credit when any- 
thing is done ;” says he ‘‘ wants magnanimity,” 


would have been made lieutenant general had 
it not been for his (Porter's) valuable aid at 
Vicksburg.. He adds: “‘ His course proves to 
me that he would sucrifice his best friend 
rather than let any odium fall on Lieutenant 
General Grant. e will take to himself all 
the credit of this move, now that it is success- 
fal, when be deserves all the blame for the first 
failure to take the place. All this is now set- 
tled on Gen. Butler, and history will tell 
nothing of Gen. Grant’s share in it.”” As- 
tounded that this letter should now see the 
light, when he is expecting to be contirmed as 
Admiral, viee Farragut, Porter caused to be 
telegraph 





ed far and near that he had no reeol- 


rize within my grasp and then alip from me. | 
e with the | 


| be placed in great jeopardy if all the private | 


is ‘‘ avaricious,” and intimates that he never | 


faithful adherence to a moral principle. A 
thousand paltry faults in his administration 
can be pardoned to this one pre-eminent virtue. 
We have never heard the lips even of the most 
| radical Abolitionist accuse President Grant of 
| any treachery to the negro. And he is the 
| Only President of the United States, not ex- 
, cluding George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
| coln, of whom this high praise can be spoken 
| with equal candor and truth. 
| But the antislavery question has ceased to 
| be the test by which we judge our public men— 
whether presidenta, cabinets, governors, o1 
representatives, That illustrious question is 
settled. We are foo busy with other things to 
be looking back at the past laurels of our he- 
| Foes, whether military or civil. We do not 
| ask, What has a man done? but, What is he 
doing? The American notion of statesman- 
| Ship is that it must be practical. It must ad 
dress itself to the needs ot the hour. It cannot 
allow the lustre of yesterday to cast more than 
& faint glamour over to-day. If any reputa. 
tion in this country is more brilliant than 
another, itis a military. But the President's 
military reputation has passed intohistory. It 
| has thus, in a measure, departed out of his own 
hands. He can no longer use it a8 @ charm to 
conjure with. The only thing which can serve 
his political ambition in the future (if he has 
any, and we presume he has) will be to con- 
vince the country, before his term shall end, 
that he has learned, at last, after much disap- 
pointment, how to bea statesman. As yet, he 
bas made no such civil, as he has military, im- 
pression on the American mind But, if the 
root of the matter is in him, there is still a 
| remaining season «f latter rain under which a 
new reputation will have time to sprout and 
grow. 

No man can now foresee the next presiden 
| tial issue, or even guess at the pivot on which 
it will turn. Gen. Butler wants it to be a war 
with England—which may Heaven avert! If 
| anybody is to raise this international battle-cry 
\let it be the Democratic party, which has 
hoarsely shouted it before ; and let the Repub 
lican party meet the clamor with the Presi- 
dent’s early and immortal motte, * Let ns have 
peace!” The Revenue Reformers (a handful 
| of able, industrious, and uncompromising lead- 
| ers) are secking (like doctrinaires in politics) 
to make a diversion in behalf of a pointed and 
technical issue ; just as the Prohibitionists did 
in Massachusets, in nominating a third candi- 
'date to stand between the Republican and 
the Democratic vote, and to catch what he 
could of both, in testimony to an idea. Revenue 
Reforn may one day (and so may Prohibition) 
become a presidential question; but it is not 
‘liekly to assume such proportions in 1872. 
| Woman's Suffrage is waiting its turn among 
| questions which demand a hearing; but, as it 
' gould not get the floor in Massachusetts last 
| summer, it cannot yet hope to seize possession 

of the next presidential nominating convention. 
| Andsothe Republican party goes begging 
for a great question. We bave one ready for 
it; and we hope it will be accepted with una- 
nimity and zeal. It is the question of the Civil 
Service. If ever this nation needed a reform 
anywhere, itis just bere. The body-politic is 
corrupt from one end to the other. Public offices 
are practically bought and sold at auction. 
Political parties are supported by an open and 
shameless tax-levy on the salaries of officials. 
Influence, patronage, and a friend at court— 
| these are the pillars on which our polftics now 
rest. The glory which attached to the public 
service in the days of Hamilton and Jefferson 
has departed. A public office is now con- 
sidered chiefly in the light of furnishing its 
occupant with an opportunity to earn his living 
or to make his fortune, rather than as a place 
in which he is to serve his country and benefit 
mankind. The nation asks for a thorough, 
cogent, terrible reform in the civil administra- 
tion of the Government. There must be no 
half-way amendment. Nothing short of a rad- 
ical change will answer the national expecta- 
tion, or will save the Republican party. 

We trust that President Grant will open his 
eyes to this fact. And, when we speak of 
opening them, it is because we thiuk they have 
been shut. One evidence of this fact is the 
lamentable influence which the Federal Admin- 
istration has exerted on the politics of New 
York and Brooklyn. Such an inetitatien as 
the custom-house in New York, or the navy- 

ard in Brooklyn, but particularly the former, 
eel by its management (or mismanage- 














But, sir, the compliment of your personal 
success will be the early calling of a constitu- 
tional convention, to wipe from the statute book 
that ‘‘sum of all villanies,” the Draconian code 
—which, for studied malignity and concentra- 
ted malice, finds no parallel in the history of 
the human race. This great State—the fifth in 
the Union in point of population—must find 
habiliments more befitting her “manifest desti- 
ny.’’ Our organic law, while it restricts legis- 
lative expenditures within the narrowest limits 
consistent with a due regard for legitimate pro- 
gress should at the same time foster and en- 
courage by light taxation the enterprising in 
the development of the vast and varied re- 
sources contained within our ample borders. 
The people should labor for other objects than 
to fill the ravenous maw of the tax gatherer. 

Your Democratic supporters in this canvass 
confidently believe that you will inaugurate 
economy and strict accountability in financial! 
matters ; that you will firmly oppose all cor- 
rupt and corrupting rings, and that you will 
advise the discharge of all useless officials who 
eat up the substance of the people. They also 
confidently believe that the next General As- 
sembly will be composed of such wise and dis- 
creet men that all existing laws in conflict with 
the popular interests shall be at once repealed, 
and that that body will unite with you in mak- 
ing Missouri the most prosperous State in the 
West, and her citizens the most enterprising. 

In conclusion, we again tender you our con- 
gratulations as Governor elect, joined with the 
wish that your administration of affairs shall 
be as successful for Missouri as the movement 
is auspicious for us. 


RESPONSE OF HON. B. GRATS BROWN. 


Fellow-citizens and Democrats of the State 
of Missouri—for I presume I can include re- 
presentatives of all your number in my greet- 
ing—I wish to say to you that I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for the support 
which you have given me in this canvass, which 
has ended in such a magnificent triumph. [Ap- 
plause and threecheers.] I assure you, more 
over, that I do not take that triumph to my- 
self, personally, but to the principles that have 
been so emphatically indorsed—those of equal 
freedom for every man in the nation as his 
birth-right. 

We have gone through this contest, we have 
made no appeal to party, we have made no dis- 
crimination againstmen, and yet we have made 
a distinctive appeal tothe common country io 
behalf of the right of every man to exercise 
the franchise of a freeman, and we have won 
upon thatprinciple. [Great applause.) Now 
I have to say to you, without any hesitation, that 
I have to thank the Demoeratic party of Mis- 
souri [‘‘Hear, hear,” and applause] for the cor- 
dia! support that they have given me in that 
position. And I say, furthermore, that no 
party has ever shown more perfect command of 
self, more perfect disregard of past traditions, 
more perfect devotion to the weltare of the com- 
mon country, tian has the Democratic party 
in the last election in the State of Missouri. 
[Applause. | 

I can say to you, frankly, my fellow-citizens, 
that I am the Jast man in this nation to disre- 
gard the obligations under which I stand, and 
that in this election | recognize that my obliga- 
tions are in the largest measure to the Demo- 
cratic party of the State of Missouri. [Loud 
OE 

ow, my friends let me tell you another 
thing. I recognize the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party of the State of Missouri has done 
this thing. [Loud pnd enthusiastic applause. } 
It has elevated itself upon a any platform 
than it ever occupied before; it has gone for 
the rights ef all men, and in so doing it has 
made au initiative for the future that will go 
through all the States of this Union. [Great ap- 
lause.] It has cut itself loose frem the formu- 
aries and obstructions of the past, and has 
made a platform upon which the young men of 
this nation can stand. [Applause.] A platform 
Soe fale ep 
retinue of party machinery tha 
down heretofore, and where 
ward, in the spirit and the light of a pure De- 
mocracy, advancing to the conquest of the 
fature. [Loud applause] ‘ 

Fellow-citizens, so tar as this question con- 
cerns our own State, | desire to say to you that 
I recognize this as the triumph of new ideas— 
[A voice, “That's the idea” |—thatI 








this as the initiation of a recenstraction ef our 


-Express. 


they can move for- |. 





father in Rome has received. In New York, 
Philadelphia, and we believe in Baltimore, 
immense meetings have been held sympathiz- 
ing with the Holy Father, and violently assail- 
ing the impious (y Italians. A similar meeting 
has been called for Buffalo. Many have ex- 
pressed surprise at this, thinking that in Re- 
publican America the liberal Catholic party 
should be best supported. With a few hon- 
erable exceptions, however, this is not the 
case. The fact iseasily explained. The Catho- 
lic Church of this country is composed of re- 
cruits from priest-ridden Ireland—as a class, 
the most ignorant and violently sectarian of 
that Church. There are im the Church men 
and women from Ireland of culture, education, 
and piety, but they would be among the first 
to acknowledge and deplore the above state- 
ment. It is, then, the same class that recently 
sent from Ireland the first letter of condolence 
to Pius [X in his troubles, and now, in our 
large cities, is endeavoring to bombard repub- 
licanism and freedom from free and republican 
America. The facts being what they are, the 
demoustrations now taking place in this coun- 
try in favor of Pins 1X, by foreign-born but 
naturalized citizens, is an insult to the nation 
and an ungrateful return for the blessings of 
good government, free religious worship, and 
individual prosperity, to which they have been 
welcomed by the American people.— Rochester 





The Personal Appearance of Great 
Mea. 

In nothing, perhaps, are we so frequently 
disappointed as in the bodily appearance of 
some notorious personage with whose actions 
and character we have been long acquainted, 
but whose image in the mind’s eye was wholly 
of our own creation. At first we refuse to sub- 
stitute the strange reality for our long cherished 
ideal, for the mind cannot think of persons or 
things without creating a picture of them. Gen- 
erally we magnify the size of our heroes and 
enfold them with superhuman beanty, or if 
they are hatefal we conceive of them as ugly 
and deformed. 

When a man of gigantic stature is remark- 
able also for extraordinary intellectual and moral 
ability—when he has power to govern, or mag- 
netic eloquence, or occupies a conspicuous sta- 
tion—there can bg no question that he derives 
great additional influence from the size of his 
body. Constantine, a 
head of his army or on the throne provided for 
him in the great Ecumenical Council at Nice ; 
Charlemagne, towering above others in height, 
and able to command and reconstract the 
broken elements of Europe into a new empire; 
Peter the Great, who introduced Russia into 
the sisterhood of civilized nations ; Washington, 
the Father of his Country; all satisfied that 
instinct which loves to see an imposing appear- 
ance associated with intellectual power and 
personal authority. 

But facts will not allow us to accept the 
materialistic hypothesis that there is any con- 
nection between the shape or weight of the 
body and power of mind. Soul, whatever it 
may be, is uot dependent on the sise, nor on 
any known quality, of the engine with which 
it is connected, for either amount or istensity 
of action. 

Byron informs his readers that he was ex- 
actly “five feet eight and one-half inches in 
height, slight’ and mascular—about two inches 
taller than the average of his countrymen, 
and about three inches taller than English 
lunatics ; fer Dr. Beddoe has ascertained that 
the adult male inmates of lunatic asylumas in 
Englend are one inch shorter than their ra- 
tional brethren—perhaps because little men 
have a more aervous tem t, or perhaps 


because the larger men outside outvote and} 
smaller 


overpower their brethren, and put 

them into lunatic asylums for safety. 
Robespierre, perhaps the most remarkable 

of all the characters who figured in the great 
















































iant in body, at the | P 


danger from this cause was to be apprehended 
from women. The enfranchisement of woman 
would change all this, and the rights of women 
to equal wages and equal privileges with men 
would then be upheld by political parties and 
be secured by the law-makers of the land. 

Miss Anthony closed by informing — mem- 
bers of Congress in her audience that the Wo- 
man’s Franchise Association intended to obtain 
a room in the Capitol, where a delegation of 
their number would be in attendance at every 
session of Congress, and gee. & the members 
for a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
and would continue the siege at every session 
until such an amendment was submitted to the 
several States for ratification. She retired 
from the platform amidst the hearty applause 
of the audience.— Washington Chronicle of the 
9th inst. 





Foolery. | 


All writers at the North who attempt to 
give a ae of conversations with negroes, 
convict themselves of falsehoods by the very 
language they put into their mouths. And 
this vicious itis beginaing to corrupt the 
style of Southern men who know better. 
Now we defy such writers to produce an in- 
stance of one negro in twenty-five thousand 
using the word ‘‘massa’’ when intending to 
use the word master. Many years ago negroes 
who had been imported from Africa did use 
that word, but they have died out. On the 
sea coast of Georgia and South Carolina, on 
the rice plantations, before the war, a very 
corrupt English was spoken. by the negroes— 
the result of their limited intercourse with 
white people ; and such in those localities may 
be the case still. But this is not, and never 
was, the rule among the millions living in the 
interior of States. 

Nor does the word “de,” for the, occur ve 
frequently. Itis sometimes used, but very sel- 
dom. And the outlandish stuff put into their 
mouths as proceeding from them, has no exist- 
ence; in is unknown and unheard of, 
except in writers North, or by persons here 
who desire to throw contempt and ridicule upon 
the negro. In the days of slavery the — 
was prohibited from being taught the simplest 
rudiments of education. All that he acquired 
was by imitation, and he made good use of that. 
Hence we will find their language partakes of 
the white people among whom they lived. And 
robably no people denied the advantages of 
education ever arrived to a purer dialect than 
the negro in this country.—Hqual Rights. 





Quaint Descrrprion or Paiiires.—“Olivia,”’ 
writing to the Philadelpnia Press, speaks of 
Wendell Phillips in his lecture at Washington 
as follows: “He proved that an hour can be 
spent no more instructively than in listening to 
satire beside which Xantippe’s forked tongue 
sinks to the merest lullaby. Wendell Phillip’s 
voice penetrates the brain like absinthe. It 
arouses the gavage which some wise man has 
said hes coiled up in every civilized breast. 
The truths which he utters are flung like pieces 
of ragged metal, where they stick and fester in 
the mind. Mr. Phillips stands not very far 
from the snow line. There is nothing especial 
in his face or figure to attract attention, unless 
it is the’proximity of his organs of vision; but 
this can be accounted for by the fact that he 
has peered so long and steadfastly at the im- 

rfection of heaven and earth that the win. 

ows of his soul have been started from their 





~ — —Do not — L uncer- 
tain mt prepare yourself for ey 

emergency in life. Learn to work, and be not 
ent on servants to make your bread, 
your fioor, and mend your clothes. Above 
not estegm too lightly those young men 
who sustain themselves by the work of their 
own bands, while you fayor and receive into 
your company those lazy ne’er-do-weels, who 
never lift a to help themselves as long as 

n keep and soul tovether, and ge 

sufficient to live in fashion. : 

Porators fon Mink.— Recent experiments 


by dairymen in Hogiand seem to show 
po 


are equal to turnips, 
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EXTRA OFFER! 
GOOD ONLY TO JANUARY 1, 1871. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


We will send both the New Natrionat Era 
and the American Agriculturist one year t 
every subscriber who shall forward us $3 before 
the first of January next. All orders mailec 
prior to that date will be included in this offer. 


The New National Era Free! 

We will send our paper free until the Ist of 
January next to all subscribers who forwar 
as $2.50 for the year 1871 before the loth o 
December. 

oe 
Subscription Price of the New Na- 
tional Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


1 copy one year 
1 copy six months.................. 
1 copy three months................ 


5 copies one year 
5 copies six months 


1 copies ONE year......ceeeeeescees 20 00 
10 copies six months 10 01 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con 
renient to subscribe for a year, send $1.25 fo 
six months, If it cost a little personal sacri 
fiee the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Offic: 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

ALL PosTMASTERS ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTRt 
LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED 70 DO SO. 

The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 

Address— 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 





Tue undersigned has purchased the New 


NaTIONAL Era, and the Printing Estab- 
lishment on Eleventh street, where the 
paper is published. He will hereafter be 
its Editor and Publisher. All letters and 
other papers, whether intended for its col- 
umns or remittances in payment of sub 
scriptions, should be addressed to— 
FREDERICK DovcG.ass, 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 











Another Change. 


To the Readers and Friends “of the Neu 

National Era: 

The New Natrionat Era and the printing 
establishment bearing its name have now passed 
into my hands. I shali, therefore, hereafte 
be its editor and publisher. This step ha» 
been taken to secure the continuance of th: 
paper and to increase its usefulness among th: 
class whose welfare it was established to pro 
mote. Five millions of people, whose char 
acter, life, and destiny are still the subject o! 
thought and inquiry, cannot well afford to re 
main without some su‘h organ as the New 
Nationat Era, through which they mav speak 
for themselves. ‘They are no longer dumb o1 
driven cattle, to be bought and sold ; but mer 
and citizens, armed with the mighty power o 
the ballot. They are a tremendous politica 
force, and every lover of his race and country 
must look favorably upon all well directed 
efforts to render them an inteiligent and benefi 
cent force. There are hardships, and possibly 
losses, involved in the work I have undertaken : 
but I have faith in my people and in their 
friends, and believe my bands will be held uy 
n this enterprise as they have been in other 
days and other labors for the advancement o! 
the interests of my raee. In any case, I shal! 
have the satisfaction that follows an hones 
effort to assist a struggling people in their 
transition from a condition of ignorance an¢ 
vondage to the heights of liberty and civiliza 
tion. Frepericx Dovc.ass. 


ssiahhintetimentaatainiaaiiaiel 








Tur undersigned, having disposed of his in 
terest in the New NaTIONaL Era to Freperick 
Dover.ass, Esq., is no longer connected with 
the paper; all letters, therefore, relating t: 
the business of the New Nationa Era shoul’ 
hereafter be addressed to Freperickx Dovc.iass 
Lock Box No. 31. J. H. Hawes. 

Wasuixoton, December 12, 1870. 





Highly Important! 


Please take notice that Mr. J. H. Hawes 


the former business manager of the New Na 
TIONAL Ena, is no longer connected in any way 
with this paper, and that no letters in refer 
ence to its business should be sent to him. A! 
'etters should be addressed to Freprrick Douc 
uass, “* New National Era,’’ Lock Box 31. 








Tis has been a busy week with the editor 
of the New Nationa Era. 

The important changes made in its owner 
ship and management will, we trust, explain t 
its readers the somewhat hurried appearance o! 
its editorial columns. There is, however, one 
consolation. Those of our readers who lik 
hort articles, and protest against long ones. 
¥ 1) fod the articles of this week’s numbe 


short, if not sweet. 





. . ~~ 
Br careful .o sign your nam¢ and give your 
pr per address. Many letters gre received at 
tais office, some of them containing subscrip 
tions, to which no names are attached. O 
course it is utterly impossible for us either to 
send the paper or to send back the money in 
such cases. Please sign your names, and give 
the name of the place from which you write, 


aud the county and State. 





PzrsonaL.—lIt gives us pleasure to observe 
that our old friend, Epmunp Ke ty, is actively 
at work in New Bedford, where he has 80 long 
resided, to secure the election of municipal 
officers who are true to the interests of our 
co’ored citizens as we!l as to citizens not 
colored, and to the poor as well as the rich. 

€ Walt more wen of the Epmunp Kewiy 
sta np in every community where the votes of 


New Names, but Old Issues. 


It is pleasant to notice that the discussion 
which has been going on of late through the 
prese concerning the issues which divide politi- 
cal sentiments and parties has not been without 
-ssential benefit to the party of liberty, loyalty, 
and progress. It has led the Republican party 
to re-examine its own foundations. The effort 
to break up that organization, upon the assump- 
tion that its work ia done, has met a signal re- 
buke, and a very just one. For once let it be 
acknowledged that the American people are 
not the hurrying, impetaous mortals they are 
ften reported to be. Ifthey do not like the 
looks of ** dead issues ’’ above ground, they still 
have quite a practical tarn of mind, and enter- 
ain a high respect for the teachings of common 
-ense. Almost any theory can be made plausi- 
ile if no regard is had to facts. The rebellion 
ended with the surrender of the last rebel 
soldier; the Union was restored at the same 
voment, if it was ever severed. “Let bygones 
he bygones !’’ All very pretty; but suppose 
‘he country had acted upon such a theory, the 
whole South, in all the likelihoods of the case, 
would have ere this resmoked with the fires of 
a new rebellion. The country was wise in not 
permitting the South soon to forget her crimes. 
[t is not good for us, nor for the South, that 
she should be treated according to this gospel 
if forgetfulness. ‘‘ The evil that men do lives 
iter them.” The evils that have afflicted this 
country have not been conceived and consum 
mated ina moment. Two hundred and fifty 
vears cannot be effaced by five or ten years. 
he past and the present must have a broad 
rourgin interposed between them to induce the 
belief that they are not bound together by 
strong interlacing ties and sympathies. Is the 
emocratic party a safer custodian of the 
nation’s life and liberty to-day than ten years 
ago? Plainly it is not. Read its papers, listen 
to its speakers, consider its platforms, study 
the history of its great men North and South. 
and they are all of one consistent character. 
You will find in them an ingrained coldness 
t ward the Union soldier, a discontent with the 
just and necessary measures for paying the 
national debt, a settled contempt for the rights 
of colored men, and a growl of indignation when- 
ver any just restriction is imposed upon the 
men lately in arms against the Government. 
'hey are the apostles of forgetfulness just now, 
and no wonder, for their pathway has been 
sirewn with the whitened bones of their country- 
men. But for the Democratic party slavery 
inight have been abolished without severance 
of the Union or bloodshed. It was the North 
divided which invited the South to strike the 
rebel blow. Without this encouragement 
through the Bucnanans, the Prerces, the Sry- 
wours, and others high in the Democratic 
‘hurch, bold and brave as the Southern peo 
ple are, they would not have dared to dash 
their rebellious brands against the breast of 
‘his nation. This Democratic element is the 
same now asever. The channels through which 
‘t rans is deep and wide, and where its bitter 


4 waters flow to-day they will flow to-morrow 


Until the leopard shall change his spots, and 
‘he Ethiopian his skin, we shall look for no 
change in the controlling sentiment of the 
Democratic party. 

Talk of ‘‘ civil service reform,” “ revenue re- 

orm,” and the soul of the nation is unmoved. 
An administration prefers its friends for clerks 
The thing is natural; and who cares? The 
ther party once in power will do the same ; 
ind who cares? If a party can obtain votes 
nough out of a population of forty millions 
to get into power, surely out of such a ma 
jority it can find men enough of i own, 
sufficiently horest and competent, to carry on 
the Government. But it is said that these 
clerks are ‘‘taxed’’—that is, they are asked 
‘0 contribute a part of their earnings to pro 
mote the success of their party. For the life 
of us we cannot see anything so horrible in 
this. Why should not an officeholder contrib- 
ute a part of his earnings to such an object? 
What better is his money than any otber man’s 
money? If anybody should support the po- 
iitical principles in which he believes with his 
money, everybody should, and the officeholder 
ocluded. A clerk in the Interior is no more 
absolved from his party obligations than a 
clerk in Stewart’s store. As to “revenue 
reform,” when anybody can define just what 
t means, it will be time enough to consider 
‘he idea of building a party on that. For the 
sresent the country hears new names and new 
voices, but her great soul, like an ocean, is 
-till moved by the mighty elements that rocked 
us during the rebellion. Until these shall sink 
o rest it will be idle to attempt to arrest the 
uation’s thought or feeling by inferior forces. 


ee 


The Breakers Ahead, 


Glorious as the record of the Republican 
party is, and necessary as all good ien admit its 
continuance in power to be, it barely escaped 
lefeat at the recent elections. Though the peo- 
ple cheerfully concede that it has carried cut 
ll the pledges it made on coming into power 
n 1861, and that it has been patriotic, honest. 
and faithful in the administration of public af- 
airs. vet eeveral Republican States were revo- 
lutio: ized, a large number of members of Con- 
gress defeated, and the House of Representa 
tives well nigh lost to us through the open de 
fection of men who had bithert» zealously sus 
tained the party. And this defection does not 
seem to have resulted from a want of confidence 
in the integrity of the party or its representa 
tives; nor from dissatisfaction with its princi- 
ples and policy. » 

It is true that reckless correspondents here, 
and a portion of the Republican press, appar- 
ently for no other reason than to show their 
independence, indulged, during the last session 
of Congress especially, in the most virulent and 
aystematic warfare Gpon the Republican major- 
ity. Their official and personal integrity wa» 
impeached day after day, and they were charged 
with all sorts of corruption and extravagance. 
Nomeans was left untried, on the part of sev- 
eral leading Republican papers, to undermine 
the confidence of the people in theft honesty 
and fidelity. But no specifications were made, 
and no proof given to sustain these sweeping 
charges ; and it is doubtful whether they made 
any serious impression on the public mind. 

But there is no question that this kind of 
warfare was made a pretext in part for the 
treachery of a large number of Republicans to 
their party cundidates in almost every Con- 
gressional district—especially in the North. 
Republicans thet had never before faltered, and 
who had no doubt of the fidelity of their leaders, 
ecemed everywhere bent on vindicating their 
independence by bolting their own ticket and 
voting for their rebel opponents. The press 
bad taught them that there was virtue and man- 
liness in stabbing their political friends. So 
they bolted everywhere ; and not one in a thou 
sand can give any better reason for his defec- 
tion than the clamor which a self-complacent 


colo -d men are deemed of more value than | editor, and correspondents, had raised against 


the wen themsclves, 
Ca RRMA BEB 


—— 


Republican members of Congress. 
There is another cause for this demoraliza- 


Tae Christean Recorder is thus far silent | tion which so generally exhibited itself in our 


over uur reply to its unjust and ungenerous at- | ranks at the recent elections. 


It is the indiffer- 


tacks ; but we are not without evidence in the | ence that has been shown on the part of a great 


improved appearance of its editorial columns 
that our strictures have been of service to Mr. 
Tawwers, its editor. * 


Wie 


portion of the Republican press tothe treachery 
to their party obligations of 80 many members 
of Congress within the last two years ; and, 














what is stil] worse, the aniform entouragement 
they receive from their colleagues. 

A member of Congress does not endanger 
his standing in that body by the most open 
and damaging treachery to his party. This is 
especially true of the Senate. A Republican 
Senator may use all his influence for months 
to embarrass his party, vote with his political 
opponents on all leading political questions, 
and aid them dnring the recess to destroy his 
own pa:ty, and yet be as highly honored by 
the majority of his Republican colleagues as 
the truest and best of them all. Senators, by 
the uniform indulgence with which their defec- 
tions are treated, have come to understazd 
that while they claim the name of Republican 
they can co operate with the enemy with the 
utmost impunity, and retain their high places 
on committees with the utmost confidence. 

Infidelity to party and principles, and even 
open coalition with the enemy, is no longer 
considered inconsistent with Republicanism, 
if we are to judge by the action of a majority 
of the Senate. And fidelity to party and prin- 
ciples has ceased to be looked upon as a merit 
to the same extent. All inducement to politi- 
cal integrity and honesty is, therefore, removed. 
While disorganizers and chronic bolters are 
as highly honered as those who are always 
true and loya! to their party, there is no mo- 
tive for adhering to it longer than interest may 
dictate. 

We are aware that this class of men claim 
to be a little purer and holier than those who 
adhere to their party and its principles through 
evil and through good report. Having ridden 
into power through the agency and by pro 
fessing the principles of the Republican party. 
they become disgusted with pvlitics, and affect 
the patriot by becoming an ingrate and apos. 
tate. In politics, as in war, traitors should be 
shot. Party success is absolutely out of the 
question while its ranks are filled with men 
who shoot a friend as often as anenemy. All 
good and loyal men believe the success of the 
Republican party necessary to the welfare of 
this country. That success can only be secured 
through party organizations and party dis- 
cipline. ‘To this end traitors must be punished 
and thé loyal rewarded and honored. 








How to Put South Carolina into 
the Hands of the Former 
Slaveholders, 


If every landholder would, in proportion to 
his means, give one or two tracts of land tu 
honest immigrants, South Carolina would soon 
have her population increased by thousands, 
and the settlers would, from self-interest, vote 
the Conservative ticket. Would it not be wise 
for the tax-payers to give away a portion of 
their useless Juands to good citizens, rather than 
have their bread acres sold at a nominal price 
to a ciass of persons whom the Radicals will 
forever use as tools with which to carry out op 
pression to the white race? Suppose every 
large farmer would apply filty acres of land in 
the manner proposed, what would be the result? 
A number of poor, honest men, sufficient to 
overcome the Radical majority, could be in 
duced to settle in the State; and they would 
no. only be a political accession to the Con 
servatives, but would, also, bear a proportionate 
amount of the taxes. Thus could the Radical 
party be hurled from power; and the glorious 
result would not eventually cost the land own- 
ers one cent, for their remaining acres would, 
with light taxes and an honest administration, 
be worth far more than the whole at present. 

The above is copied from the Star and South- 
ern Advertiser, published at Marion, South 
Carolina, It tellsits own story. The deepest 
and most controlling sentiment of the Southern 
heart—that heart which was fired by the pro 
jeetors of the rebellion—is now to regain, by 
one means or another, honorable or dishonor- 
able, the power which departed from their 
hands upon the fall of the Confederacy. The 
idea broached above as likely to assist in the 
accomplishment of this desired aim is not a 
new one, and we have no doubt that an effort 
will be made in pursuance of it to divest the 
newly-enfranchised classes of South Carolina, 
now constituting the majority, of every office 
and position of power in that State. The fact 
that leading minds in the Southern States find 
it necessary to resort to the importation of 
coolies or others, with a view to regain their 
lost power, is an attestation of the sagacity and 
the unanimity of the colored people, highly 
creditable to them. Were they the ignorant, 
besotted, and ungrateful wretches they are 
often deseribed to be, their ancient masters 
might easily find means to cheat them, cajole 
them, overawe them, or otherwise despoil them 
of their independence, liberty, and power. 
Thus far, at least in South Carolina, the colored 
citizens have creditably sustained themselves 
in their new end trying relation. That there 
have deen failures among them, and political 
rascalities perpetrated by some of them, ought 
neither to surprise nor discourage. It was 
never claimed fur the colored man that he is 
more honest than his white brother; and we 
doubt if any evlored man in Scuth Carolina 
hes yet proved himself to be the eqnal of his 
white brother in political villainy. Neverthe- 
less, we urge and entreat the colored citizens of 
South Carolina, and colored men everywhere, 
to bestow their suffrages upon no man, what- 
ever his gifts or qualifications in other respec's 
may be, of whom they have not the fullest as- 
surance that he is above corruption and is in all 
respects an honest man. Everybody knows 
that we are, asa people, deficient in culture ; 
and generous men will easily pardon this de- 
ficiency in view of our past history ; but, while 
ull allowance may be made for this, none will be 
made for dishonesty or immoralities of any 
kind. If colored men want to get into office, 
or remain in office, considering the vigilance of 
those who stand about them and the many mo- 
tives existing for their humiliation, they must 
be like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. 
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South Carolina Politics. 





The Whittemores, and their like, no doubt 
get some of their power over their ignorant 
constituents because it is yet too son for the 
negro quite to trust the white man, even when 
planted on the best of platforms, and influ- 
enced, let us grant, by motives sincerely ood ; 
but sume, at least, of their power is based on 
the mere ignorauce of their constituents and 
on their own as yet undetected rascality, and 
their prosperity nas not the elements of sta- 
bility. Its supports can, in no long time, be 
taken from under it by patient fair treatment 
of the negro population, and sincere co- 
operation with them for the common benefit 
in political labor and investigation. The State 
grows richer in spite of its plunderers; the 
colored politicians must always be few in com- 
parison with the colored laborers; and long 
before there is time or opportunity for the 
corruption of the latter, wy the example of the 
former, the laborer, if fuirly treated, and if 
fully accepted as a political co-worker, will 
have forsaken corruptionists and demayogues, 
or else have driven them to comparative de- 
cency. 


The foregoing is &n the Nation, a paper 
professedly established in the interest of lib- 


‘erty and humanity, and which numbered 


among its original editors and proprietors 
several distinguished anti-slavery men, one oi} 
whom was a son of Wittiam Luoyp Garrison. 
Most of the money furnished with which to 
start the periodical, if we ure not misinfurmed, 
came from the pockets of men who claim tu be 
radical friends of the negro. It is, therefore, 
with pain and disappointment we observe the 
Nation indirectly lending its aid and counsel 
to the malignant rebels of South Carolina, the 
dearest purpose of whose hearts is to drive the 





negro entirely out of politics, and restore him, 
as nearly as possible, to his ancient condition 
as a beast of burden. While justly lashing, 
and with deserved severity, the political ras- 
cality which has obtained in South Carolina, 
the Nation manages to handle the subject in 
just such a manner as to strengthen the hands 
of the ancient ruling class of that State. It is 
well for the colored people, of the South at 
least, to be able to distinguish between jour- 
nals friendly to them and those which inten- 
tionally or otherwise seldom speak of them but 
with disparagement and implied contempt. 
The Nation seeks for itself a reputation for 
dispassionate candor in the treatment of all 
subjects, and we believe that it has in some 
measure gained for itself this very desirable 
reputation ; and yet in every case where it 
has anything to say in respect to the negro, 
his abilities or his possibilities, it is easy to 
detect a tone of supercilious aversion. No such 
manifestation should be observable in a jour- 
nal of such origin and of such pretension. 








Hon. A. M. Clapp, Congressional! 
Printer. 


We have before us the report of the Con 
gressional Printer, Hon. A. M. Cuarr. Itisa 
full, clear, and complete statement of the 
amount of work performed under his supervi- 
sion, with its cost, and the needs of the estab- 
lishment to make it more efficient. By all ac. 
counts, from disinterested sources, Mr, Ciarp 
has performed his duties as Government Printer 
with great satisfaction to the Government and 
credit to himself. On taking eharge of the 
Government Printing Office he was met with a 
whirlwind of opposition from parties who as- 
sumed the right to dictate to him how the 
internal arrangements of the office were to be 
managed. With characteristic firmness and 
sense of duty he informed the impertinent med 
dlers that he itd accepted the responsibilities 
of the position ane that he proposed to assume 
them. 

Mr. Carr's position in regard to the em 
ployment of colored printers is well known to 
the country. Everything that could be done 
toannoy and drive him from the position he 
occupied was done ; denounced and censured 
by the printers of the United States and Canada 
in convention assembled ; charged with cor- 
ruption and misappropriation of public money 
with such pertinacity as to compel him to ask 
an examination before the Senate Committee 
on Printing, which resulted in his complete 
vindication. Not content with their miserable 
attempts at prosecuting him for his steadfast- 
ness in recognizing no citizen of the United 
States by his color, the printers again, at their 
late International Convention, through their 
president, urged that all efforts in their power 
he made to secure the removal of Mr. Ciapp 
from the position of Congressicnal Printer. 

Mr. Crapp continues to employ printers 
of African descent ; he also is instructing three 
colored lads in the ‘ Art Preservative of all 
Arts.’’ We hope, and we know that we ex. 
press the wishes of the large body of the 
colored voters of this country, that Mr. Ciarp 
may be retained in the position of Govern- 
ment Printer. 

The actual disbursements of the office for 
the year ending September 30, 1870, were as 
follows : For the pub ic printing, $632,690.82; 
for paper, $418,974.21; for lithographing and 
engraving for Congress, $64,929.21; for the 
public binding, $477,603.74; for mapping for 
Supreme Court, $1,473.50; for salaries, &c., 
in the office ot Congressional Printer, $12,514. 





To a Wist MAN uH18 OWN Provenns.—It is always ap u>- 
gracious taxk to criticise severely the course of a — 
whoxe intentions are mainly irreproachable, but the duty of 
those who seek to influence m«n from a higher standp int 
than that of political expediency is no lessclear. The great- 
est kindivess whi h can be shown to an hone-t public officer 
ix to hold him etrictly accountab'e for the company of his 
advisers; when he accepts evil counsels. to oprose him ; and 
if he clings to corrupt and artful -chemers, or allows them to 
cling to him, to rebuke his weakness by withdrawing him 
from his position of trust. 

some Republican journals are endeavoring to throw dust 
iu the eyes of the people by parading these easily refuted 
slanders against President Grant which o:hers have thought 
it for their iuter-st te circulate, with the added inference 
that if these charges are untrue, all must be equally valueless. 
This subterfuge wiil be unavailing. The President's beat 
triends, while believing no les than ever in his honest pur- 

se, are forced to the conciusion that he bas faiied to set 

is fron will against that corrupt system, which, long upheld 
by both parties, has reached its culmination uxder the one 
now dominant. 

This sin of emission cannot be explained away, and recent 
events have fixed the attention of all thinking minds upon 
it. Gen. Grant has, contrary to his fame, given mavy advan- 
tages to his enemies of the political ring, but he can yet 
save himself, if he will ‘‘ move immediately on their works.” 
He has nearly two years to fight it out on that line;’’ let 
him not “ keep himself bottled up” in fatal inaction.— 
Christian Union. 


What does Henry Warp Bercuer mean by 
these sinuous and insidious attacks upon Presi- 
dent Grant? He who could shelter with his 
broadest charity the treacherous ANDRew Joun- 
son, and would not tolerate the idea that there 
was anything corrapt about him, should, for the 
suke of his own consistency, if for no higher 
consideration, be careful of his ground when 
he ventures to charge corrupt practices, or the 
omission co rebuke such practices, upon Presi- 
dent Grant. We ask Mr. Brecaer, and all 
others, to be explicit. If he does not like the 
President’s treatment of ex-Secretary Cox, to 
ray so. We shall then know just what Mr. 
Bercner means by “corrupt system” and 
“ political ring,” and what measure of guilt to 
attach to General Grant, and whether his sins 
have been such as to divest him of our confi- 
dence. The fact that General Grant is assailed, 
in general terms, by one who can, when he 
pleases, be as direct and pronounced as a can- 
non ball, is to our mind convincing proof that 
his assailants have more of feeling than facts 
to support them. The nation has read the 
correspondence between Secretary Cox and the 
President, and, if we do not misjadge the case, 
public opinion has decided that President 
Grant was right. Let tnose who know that 
President Grant is a party to any corrupt 
* political ring’’ hereafter say so directly, and 
tell the facts, and have done with dark insinua- 
tions. Henry Warp Beecuer is noble above 
what he has written above, and we are sur 
prised to see him stoop to such a mode of at- 
tack. We do not worship General Grant, or 
any other man; but to-day he stands at the | 
head of the first free Government that the | 
black man has seen in this eountry, and we 
would fain allow no dishonor to come nigh 
him in that position. 

Sc 4 EK TAO 2 
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The National Aspect, 


In our other columus, under the above head- 
ing, we copy an arti.le from the brilliagt pen 
of the editor of the New York Independent. 
It is « bold criticism of President Grant, and 
a significant hint to the latter that he must 
either mend his manners or fail to be his own 
successor iv 1872. We find little difficulty in 
assenting to the teachings of the Jndependent 
upon political questions generally, for it is in. 
stinctively and generally right; but we hesi- 
tate in this instance to accept its view of the 
national aspect, partly on account of inability 
to discover wherein President Grant differs 
from Mr. Triton in his sense of the demands of 
the country, and of the means of satisfying 
those demands. Mr, Tr.ton says much about 
revenue reform" and about “civil service ‘re- 
form.” Will he be good enough to explain 
and define precisely what he means by these 
phrases? Will he tell us in what-respect the 
President differs from him in regard to these 
refurme? Mr. Tivton owes it to himself and 
to the country to be explicit as well as candid 
in dealing with President Grant. The Inde- 
pendent is a power, and if public men are to re- 





THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


ceive its blows they are entitled to know the 
cause, Generalities, however brilliant, fail to 
sutisfy a dispassionate public. Mr. Tinton 
says “ the body-politic is corrupt from one end 
to the other.” This is a tremendous statement, 
and, if true, it ought to cause a shudder of ap- 
prehension from the centre to the circumference 
of our whole country. He says that “ public 
offices are practically bought and sold at 
auction.” Another tremendous statement. 
We know some men in the country who would 
like to be! bidders and purchasers at such 
auction. ‘ Political parties are supported by 
an open and shameless tax levy on the salaries 
of officials."" There is another dashing sen- 
tence, and which, if true, in the sense which it 
implies, would justify some political saviour in 
making a scourge of pretty large cords and 
visiting our political Jerusalem; wherein we 
have recently taken up our abode, and here 
imitate Him who once scourged from the Tem- 
ple the buyers and sellers and thieves who had 
taken up their residence therein. 





Postmaster General’s Report. 


From some cause unknown to us we have 
not yet received a copy of this report. We 
have, however, seen it extensively and favor- 
ably noticed in many of the public journals of 
the country. Mr. CresweL. very evidently 
is a man of energy and determination. He 
does not hesitate before obstacles. His objec- 
tive point once decided upon he moves on to it 
with marked strength and steadiness. He 
seems to have set his heart upon seeing the 
end of the franking privilege, and he remits no 
effort to thatend. Though we differ from him 
on this subject, we can but respect his con- 
sistency and admire his persistency. The 
“frank’’ has never seemed to us the great 
evil it is described to be. It is expensive, but 
we think it quite worth all it costs. The people 
and the Government, according to our notion, 
cannot be brought into relations too close, and 
see each other face to face too often. So far 
a8 the frank favors this intercourse between the 
people and the Government (and it manifestly 
does favor it) the franking privilege is a 
benefit, not an evil, to the country. The fol 
lowing notice of the Postmaster General's Re- 
port is from the Christian Union: 


Postmaster General Creswell reports the 
ordinary revenues of his Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, as $19.772,- 
220.65, and the expenditures, $23.998, 837.63. 
The estimated expenditures for the year end- 
ing June 30th, -1872, are $25,436.691, and the 
estimated revenues for the same time, includ- 
ing $700,000 appropriated for free matter, are 
$21,467.411, leaving a deficiency of $3,969,380. 
The whole number of stamns, envelopes, and 
newspaper wrappers was 554,407,945, of the 
aggregate value of $16,456,782. There was an 
increase over the preceding year in length of 
routes of 7,501 miles: in annual tran-porta- 
tion, 6,301,593 miles, and in cost, $478,152. 
Addjng the increased cost tor railway post- 
office clerks, route, local, and other agents, 
$195,633, the total increase in cost was $637, 
815. The attention of Congress is again called 
to the necessity of readjusting the rates of 
compensation established by law for the trans- 
portation of mail matter by rail. The Secre- 
tary says that, in his opinion, the rates are not 
high enough, and that carelessness on the part 
of the railroad companies is an almost inevita- 
ble result. He, however, recommends that if 
higher rates are paid, the companies be re- 
quired to enter into a formal contract, by 
which they can be held responsible, for prompt 
transmission of the mails. The franking privi- 
lege is again discussed, and the recommenda- 
tions for its abolishment reiterated ; and the 
Secretary closes his suggestions by urging the 
adoption of postal cards, as calculated to be of 
great advantage to the public and the Govern- 
ment. 








Mr. Scnvrz offered the following: 

Resolved, That the disqualifications and disabilities im- 
posed upen os lately in rebellion agaiust the United 
States were dictated by imperative public necessities, and 
not by a spirit of hatred or vindictiveness; and that as 
soon as such public necessities cease, due regard for the 
fundamental princip'es of our system of government, as 
well as every o'her consideration : f sound statesmanship, 
— the removal of these disqualifications and disa- 

ities. 

Mr. Wi1s0y. I object toits present consideration. 

Mr. Scuurz. I do not ask its present consideration. I 
ask that it may be printed, and give notice that, on Thurs- 
day next,I shall move to take it up, for the purpose of 
making some remarks on it. 

We can very easily think of many excellent 
things which this distinguished Senator mightdo 
in harmony with our earnest wishes, bat we 
think of none just now that would afford us a 
larger meast re of satisfaction than such an ex- 
planation of his recent political course as will lift 
from his political character the cloud of doubt 
now resting upon it. We have not spared Mr. 
Scuurz. We thought the B. Gratz Brown 
movement in Missouri, of which Mr. Scnurz 
was the brains, a naked piece of perfidy to the 
Republican party and pernicious to the coun- 
try, and have said so. If the matter is sus- 
ceptible of any other interpretation, and these 
gentlemen can be fairly vindicated, we shall 
rejoice and be exceeding glad. Mr. Scuurz 
has long been one of our political idols, and it 
was with unfeigned regret that we saw him 
striking a blow at the very heart of the only 
power that can withstand the hell black cause 
of slavery and rebellion. We shall await with 
much anxiety the promised remarks of Senator 
Scuurz which are to be delivered in the Senate 
to-day. 








The Arlington Debate in the 
senate. 





The national pulse was felt on Tuesday to 
ascertain how far the national indignation had 
cooled toward the late rebellion. The proposi 
tion to turn over the Arlington estate to Mrs. 
Len, the widow of the late rebel general, and 
remove the bones of the loyal soldiers from 
their resting place on the Arlington property, 
and the speech of the Kentucky Senator in ad- 
vocacy of the measure, were all well calculated 
to kindle anew the fire of senatorial patriotism 
and call forth a scathing rebuke of rebel impu- 
dence and profanation. The debate will do 
good in arresting that sickly sentiment which 
would have us forget and forgive the deeds of 
men who with broad blades and bloody hands 
sought to destroy this Government, with no 
other living motive but to perpetuate the bar- 
barous system of slavery. 

ee 

“ FPreveritcK Dovarass is not our leader. ”’— 
Christian Recorder. 


Who in the world has ever thought or said 





| the contrary? We are told that our friend 


Hunter, of Pittsburg, has been toiling through 
the columus of the Recorder, during severa} 
weeks lately, to establish a proposition which, 
so far as we know, has never been questioned. 
The dear fellow must have lots of time on his 
hands, and is a good deal put to itto find 
agreeable occupation. If it pleases him to 
ring the changes upon the sentence or phrase 
quoted, he is quite welcome to continue the 
exercise. We merely venture te hint to him 
that the world cares precious little whether 
Mr. Howrer, Freperick Devewass, or any- 
body else is the leader of the colored people. 
It is more concerned to know that they wisely 
and properly lead themselves. 

EEE EE IIE, 


Gratz Brown—The Missouri Bolt. | 


If there has been any doubt of the justice of 
what we have from time to time had to say in 
denunciation of the political movement in Mis- 
soari headed by Mr. Brown, that doubt will be 
instantly removed by reading his speech in re- 
ply to oue from Col. Armarrone, beth of which 
we publish in another column. If B. Grats 
Brown is uot entirely within the Democratic 
poe and is not outside the Republican 

we sho 


uld like to know in what political rela- 
tion he does stand. 





‘and as an 


An Exceedingly Interesting Debate 
ia the Senate. 


Mr. McCrrgry asked leave to introduce a 
resolution, of which he gave notice yesterday, 
proposing an investigation with a view to the 
restoration of the Arlington estate to the 
widow of General Robert E. Lee, the removal 
of the graveyards en the premises, and general 
restitution for any incumbrance placed there 
in the interest of the Government. 

Mr. Epuunps hoped that leave would not be 
granted. The proposition to dig up the bones 
of our dead soldiers in order that certain prop- 
erty might be given back to its rebel owners 
was, in his wind, perfectly monstrous. While 
entertaining the highest respect for his friend. 
Mr. McCreery, he hoped the Senate would 
never entertain the proposition. 

Mr. McCreerry then occupied twenty minutes 
upon the rubject. He referred to the circum 
stances attending the recent decease of two of 
the foremost generals on either side ia the late 
war—Lee and Thomas. He spoke of the 
friendly intimacy existing between these gen- 
erals up to the commencement of the rebel- 
lion, when Thomas followed the starry emblem 
of the Union, and Lee resolved to stand or fall 
by the State that bad given him birth; of the 
general sorrow and respect which manifested 
iself in either section succeeding the mouro- 
fal intelligence of their decease. He pro- 
ceeded to eulogize the inflexible virtue, mili 
tary a and valor of General Lee, remark- 
ing that the American people would never re- 
linquish the property which they held in the 
name and fame of the great Virginian. He 
then referred to the principal historic features 
of Lee’s campaigns to show that with the means 
at his command possibly no other man could 
have accomplished results so vast, and pro 
ceeded to pronounce an extended eulogium on 
the merits and virtues of General Lee. The 
loved partner of his bosom still lived, and in 
her behalf justice was now implored. She 
belonged to a race fund of bestowing charity, 
but poverty could not force her to accept it. 
Would the Senate now’ remove the barrier 
that excluded her from Arlington. 

Mr. Epwunps said that, instead of being 
wedded to the institutions and destinies of Vir- 
ginia, General Lee was the ward of the nation ; 
that the nation had fed, clothed, and educated 
him ; that he lived at the capital, and when the 
capital called upon him to defend the flag*under 
which he had heen born, protected, and hon- 
ored, he deliberately turned his back upon it, 
and planted his cannon in sight of the capital he 
had sworn to protect and detend., But he (Mr. 
Edmunds) would not dignify such a proposition 
oF discussing it. General Lee was now dead. 

e (Mr. Edmunds) had never wished him ill 
The only regret, he thought, that right minded 
men who believed in the war would have wa~ 
(without any unkindoess to that general) that 
he had not died either in his youth or in his 
patriotic manhood, or even that he had died 
earlier than he did by the hand of the law, 
which penalty would have atoned in some 
measure for his crime. 

Mr. Trumsvutt, while disclaiming any sym- 
pathy with the apparent object of the resolu 
tion, which was to surrender and mutilate the 
last resting place of thousands of the Union 
dead, held that it ‘would be, if not unprece 
dented, at least unparliamentary, to deny to u 
member a simple request for leave to introdace 
any legislation not in itself insulting to the 
Senate. 

Mr. Carpenter inquired whether Mr. Trum. 
bull could state a proposition more flagrantiy 
insulting to the Senate than that to remove the 
slaughtered dead of the Union army from Ar- 
lington fur the purpose of returning the farm 
to its rebel claimants. 

Mr. TrumBu.t reiterated his disclaimer of 
sympathy with the object of the resolution, 
and replied that while the resolution was, with- 
out doubt, repugnant to the sense of the nation, 
if was not, in a personal sense, insulting to the 
Senate. He was averse to the adoption of any 
precedent the effect of which would be to pre 
vent the free exercise of a right guaranteed to 
a member cf the Senate. 

Messrs. Epmunps and Sumner cited two in- 
stances (the former the case of the proposed 
annexation of Texas, the latter the bill for the 
repeal of the fugitive slave act) when requests 
for leave to bring in bills were refused. 

The Vice Presipent stated five additional 
precedents. 

Mr. Morton protested against the considera 
tion of the resolution. He had heard what he 
never expected tu hear—a eulogy upon the 
character of General Lee in the Senate of the 
United States. While General Thomas was 
passed by with a few words, Lee had been fa 
vored with a high sounding eulogy, and that, 
too, within sight of the graves ot the victims 
of his rebellion. Hampton and Sydney died 
not for human slavery, but for liberty. This 
man, General Lee, was, of al] others, the great 
sinver. He had signed against light and 
knowledge. His Revolutionary ancestry, his 
oath of fealty as an officer of the United States, 
his finished education and high abilities all 
forbade him thus to sin, and the enormity of 
his crime could not be concealed by decorating 
his grave with the flowers of rhetoric. In a 
word, it was now proposed that the Senate 
should gravely consider a proposition to de- 
grade the memories of the patriotic dead of 
Arlington by removing their bones to le.s hal- 
lowed ground, in tender consideration of the 
rights of the widow of the arch-rebel of the 
most wicked rebellion in history. 

Mr. Scott said the coupling together of the 
names of Thomas and Lee recalled the utter- 
ance of Stephea A. Douglass, made at the time 
those two generals resolved tu tread in opposite 
paths, that at that time there were but two 
classes in the nation—patriots and traitors. 

The patience with which the Senate of the 
United States had to day listened to a eulogy 
upon the ehief conspirator in the attempt to 
tear down the Governwent was but another 
illustration of that unparalleled magnanimity 
and mercy which had characterized the treat- 
ment by the Government of those engaged in 
the rebellion. Had the subject of that eulogy 
succeeded in his effort, where would the Ameri- 
can Senate now be sitting? By his triumph 
slavery would have cast its dark shadow all 
over this land of freedom, from the St. Law- 
rence to the Gulf. To-day the doctrine of seces- 
sion lies buried beneath the bones of the thou. 
sands who fell that their, blood might seal the 
covenant of the nation; yet to-day we behold a 
the spectacle of a resurrectionist coming bere 
to drag the dead doctrine out from beneath the 
bones of the nation’s martyrs. 


Mr. Witury characterized the resolution as 
most insulting and shocking to the sense of the 
Senate and of the country, as abhorent to 
humanity. Though personally tenacious of the 
rights of individual members, he could not vote 
to receive it. 

Mr. Sawyer said the Arlington estate, like 
thousands of acres of property in the South, 
had been forfeited, sold at public sale for non 
payment of taxes and bought by the United 
States. In the absence of any memorial from 
Mrs. Lee, he regarded the contemplated inquiry 
as utterly worthless, as the facts he had stated 
were well-known and needed no ver. fication. 


Messrs. Harvan and Parrerson alsv opposed 
the re-olution—the former deprecating the day 
(should it ever come) when equal solicitude shail 
be shown by Congress for the welfare of former 
rebels and Unionists alike, The latter denoun- 
ced the offer to rake up the bones of our valiant 
dead in order to prepare a home for one who 
fled from it, even before her husWand, as an in- 
sult to the country. He said General Lee had 
spit upon the nation’s flag aad hurled defiance 
in the face of the nation, and the request now 
made in behalf of his memory would, if granted, 
be an outrage upon decency. 


Mr. Sauissury disapproved of that part of 
the resolution looking to the removal of ‘the 
graves from Arlington. He could not see that 
the merits of the cause in which General Lee 
was engaged were at all in controversy. He 
regarded the question as one simply of the abil- 
ity of a Senator to exercise his mght to intro- 
ae < business. 

. PHayeR reminded the Senate that he 
predicted that if the Congreasional polic een 
not rigidly carried out in the Southern States 
the day would come when the leaders of the 
rebellion would be honored in the United States 
Senate. In one sense the day h 


thanheexpecied. The Senasie Bean Kentucky 
had seen 


t to pronounce a glowing eulogium 
upon the leader of the rebellion, bat had’ not 
given utterance to one word in condemnation 
of Lee’s treason. ‘I'he question now was, whether 
the graves of 5U,000 loyal dead,who died that the 
nation might live, were tobe ed to make way 
for the widow of ‘a traitor, a0 hands were 
red with loyal blood. This would be ea 
werican citizen and a soldier in the 
war fur the Union, he entered his solemn pro- 
test against it. 
Mr. Nye suid the unseemly haste in certain 
quarters to restore traitors to favor could re- 








sult in no good. The verdict of to-day and of 


sooner | ing from W: 





traitor,” The Nanator (Mn Moreen) had de 
r. e tor r. Me had de- 
clared him ahero. So was Benedict ) Rreold. 
But what would have been thought of the man 
who could have to restore to Benedict 
Arnold his property inConnecticut. The Sen- 
ator had said that General Lee wasa Christian. 
90 wells Be eagle ots eee em 
c e 0 what constit if 
tian; but if General Lee was 2 Obristian, be 
did not want to be one. Could the Senator re- 
cognize as a Christian and patriot the man wi t) 
had drenched this land in blood ? Possibly the 
aroma from the patriot graves would be offen- 
sive to the nostrils of the rebel owners of 
Arlington, Be that as it may, he looked upon 
the resolution asan insult to his own person 
and as indicative of a disposition which, if n.¢ 
rebuked, would soon be a premium upon trea- 
son. 

Mr. FLanaGan, in some general remarks, 
spok of General Lee as the great traitor of the 
age, whose influence had carried into the re- 
bellion the flower of the Southern youth. Davie, 
the other great traitor, still lived, and, in tle 
light of recent events, it was not unreasonable 
to expect an early move to make him Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Sumner desired that parliamentar 
should be administered onan the wanene tog 
sion with tie utmost rigor, with a view to the 
most summary disposition of the resolution. 
He had nothing to say of General Lee except 
that his name stood high upon the catalogue of 
those who had imbrued their hands in their 
country’s blood. Ie was content to hand him 
over to the avenging pen of history. He re- 
garded the resolution as indicative of the senti- 
ments of the political associates of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, and as prefiguring the 
policy they would establish should they obta n 
power—a policy which was to take the old re- 
bellion by the band and install it in high places 
of power. 

Could he make his voice heard from Massa- 
chusetts to Louisiana, it would be to warn hs 
‘ellow-countrymen, especially of the South, 
against that combination which now showed its 
hand in the  -agsoeweerg of the Senator from 
Kentucky. e stated that he was present 
when Secretary Stanton gave the order for the 
interment of dead bodies of Union soldiers at. 
Arlington; and that Stanton stated at the 
time his purpose in selecting the place was to 
forever prohibit the reinstatement of the Lee 
family there ; that if they did come they might 
encounter the ghosts of their victims. 

He quoted the epitaph above the grave of 
Shakespeare, which for two centuries and «| 
half had guarded the sacred remains of Eng- 
iand’s greatest t; and he would now write 
ihe same epitaph above the grave of every one 
of our patriot dead; 


“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here; 
Blest be the ma» that spares theses stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


Mr. McCrerry replied that he had intro- 
duced the resolution without consultation with 
his colleagues, and for every word of it, as for 
his own expressed sentiments, he was respon- 
sible to his constituents and his God. At the 
instance of his colleagues, he now asked to 
withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. Epunps raised'the point that, the yees 
end nays having been already ordered, tbe reso- 
iution had become the property of the Senate 
and could nut be withdrawn. 

The Vice Prestvent stated the question to 
be upon the motion of Mr. McCreery for leave 
to introduce the resolution. 

Mr. Davis moved to lay Mr. McCreery’s 
motion on the table. 

Mr. Bayarp stated that about the first thing 
he did when he arrived in Washington, re- 
cently, was to visit the national cemetery at 
Arlington, and he did not hesitate to say that 
in looking over the almost numberlesa gravis 
his sight grew dim and his eyes were moistened. 
There slept in peace together those who were 
called Union a oor and those who were called 
rebels. He (Mr. Bayard) left satisfied that no 
one of his constituents would for a moment 
countenance the removal of those dead. He 
would never consent to such a proposition. In 
regard to the resolation, he éould not vote fir 
it because it was not within the scope of Con- 
yressional jurisdiction, but belonged to the 
judiciary. He regarded the Senator from Mes- 
sachusetts (Mr. Sumner’s) attempt to connect 
the Democracy with the resolution as most dis- 
ingenious. That Senator, in his desire to per- 
petuate a parry founded upon sectional hatred, 
was willing to avail himself of any means to 
injure the only national party of the country, 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. Davis’ motion was then rejected—yeas 
9, nays 49. 

Mr. McCreery’s request for leave to bring 
in the reselution was then refused—yeas 4, 
nays 54. The yeasw:’- Messrs. Fowler, Ham- 
ilton, of Maryland, M ©. cery, and Vickers. 

Mr. TromBuLt dev ved voting, believing 
the right belonged to « very Senator. 


or) or 


Two Quiker Ladies. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 

Miss Martha and:Miss Amy, the soft hearts 
of those dear old ladies were melted in an in- 
stant by Gretty’s courage and catastrophe. 
They had lived peacefully all their lives in th: ¢ 
motherly old house by the bay side, where suc- 
cessive generations had lived before them. Tie 
painted tiles around the open fire looked as of 
their fops and fine ladies had stepped out of tte 
Spectator and the Tatler ; the great mahoyai y 
chairs looked as hospitable as when De Noailles 
was quartered in the huuse during the Revolu- 
tion, and its Quaker owner, Miss Martha’s 
grand-uncle, had carried out a seat that tie 
weary French sentinel might sit down. Descer- 
ded from one of those families of Quaker beau- 
ties whom De Lauzan celebrated, they bore the 
memory of those romantic lives as somethi: 
very sacred, in hearts which perhaps h: | 
romances as genuine of their own. Miss Mar. 
tha’s sweet face was softened by advancig 
deafness and by that gentle, appealing lok 
which comes when mind and memory grow @ 
little dimmer, though the loving nature knows 
nochange. “Sister Amy says,’’ she meekly 
confessed, ‘‘that I am losing my memery. 
But I do not care very much. There are so few 
things worth remembering !” 

They kept house together in sweet accord, 
and were indeed trained in the neat Quaker 
ways so thuroughly, that they always work d 
by the same methods. In opinion andemouwn 
they were almost duplicates. Yet the world 
holds no absolute and -perfect correspondencr, 
and it is useless to alieet 0 conceal, what w:s 
apparent to any intimate guest, that there wis 
one domestic question on which perfect sym- 
pathy was wanting. During their whole livs 
they had never been able to take\precisely tle 
same view of the best method of grinding In- 
dian meal. Miss Martha preferred taheve ¢ 
from a wind-mill; while Miss Amy watt 0 
couscientious to deny that she thought it be 
when prepared by a water-mill. 
firmly, though gently, that it seemed to her 
“ less gritty.” 

Living their whole lives in this scarcely brc- 
ken harmony by the margin of the bay, th y 
had long dwelt in concert upon one delici. cs 
dream. They had taiked of it for many .B 
hour by their evening fire, and they had looked 
from their chamber windows toward the Rd 
Light upon Rose Island to see if it were comi: g 
true. This air-castle was, that they were to 
awake some morning after an autumnal storm, 
and to find an unkoown vessel ashore bebu d 
the house, without name or crew or passenge: 8; 
only there wus to be one sleeping child, with 
aristocratic features and a few yards of ex- 
quisite embroidery. Years bad passed, and 
their lives were waning, without a glimpse of 
that precious waif of gentle blood. Once in: a 
October night Miss Martha bad been awaken d 
vy a crash, and looking out, had seen that their 
pier had been carried away, and that a du k 
vessel lay stranded with ber browsprit in t- 6 
kitchen window. But daylight revealed tie 
schooner Polly Lawton, with a cargo of co 1, 
and the dream remained unfu'filled.— From the 
Atlantic Monthly for January. 


A Remarkasty Axsrtious Eacis.—aA core 
respondent of the Worcester (Mass.) Spy, writ- 
arren, says: “One day last week 
boy about fifteen years of age, son of Mr. 
James McDermott, was attacked, while in a 
field near his father’s house in Auburn, by @ 
large gray eagle, which fastened its beak and 
talons in e@ boy’s and shoulders, and 
could not be frightened off by kicks or screams. 
An uncle of the lad, happening cgokey 

the noise, and went to the rescue, . T 
eagle turned on him, and he was sed 10 
beat it to death in self-defence. The wr ter of 
this was at the house next day, and séw the 
ugly bird. Its wings measured > feet 
across from tip to tip, and around one of its lege 





was tied a bit of showing it had 
ere ; — owing escaped 














She sa.d™,. 
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castetar, the Spanish Orater. 


BY JOHN HAY. 


Oo the extreme left of the chamber isa young | 


face that bears an unmistakable seal of dis- 
tinction. It reminds you instantly of Chantrey’s 
pust of the greatest of the sons of men. The 
sqne pure oval outline, the arched eyebrows, 
the piled-up dome of forehead stretching out- 
ward from the eyes, until the glossy black hair, 
seeing the hopelessness of disputing the field, 
has retired discouraged to the back of the head. 


Spain. This people is so given to exaggerated 
phases of compliment, that the highest-colored 
adjectives have lost their power. They have 
exhausted their lexicons in speaking of Cas- 
telar, but in this:instance I would inclined 
to say that exaggeration was well-nigh impos- 
sible. It is true that hisspeech does not move 
with the powerfal convincing momentum of 
the greatest English and American orators. It 
is possible that its very brilliancy detracts 
somewhat from its effect upon a legislative body. 
When you see a Toledo blade all damaskeened 
with frondage and flowers and stores of the gods, 
you are apt to think it less deadly than one 
glittering in naked blueness from hilt to point. 
Yet the splendid sword is apt to be of the finest 
temper. 


Notes for Horsemen. 


ne 


Scratches or Grease, 


From the Rural New Yorker. 

“Rural Reader’ ae of the legs running ; 
80 they must swell. If they sweil and ran badly 
make apoultice of flaxseed meal and Indian 
meal, equal parts, by pouring on scalding 
water and still stirring till thin enough for use. 


Apply these poultices as often as they get dry, | 


for three days in succession, or until the swell- 








Whatever may be said of his enduring in- 
fluence upon legis'ation, it seems to me there | 
can be no difference of opinionin regard to his 
transcendent oratorical gifts. There is some- | 
thing almost superhuman in his delivery, He | 
is the only man I have ever seen who produces, | 
in very truth, those astounding effects which I | 
have always thought the inventions of poets | 
and the exaggerations of biography. Robert- | 
son, speaking of Pitt’s oratory, said, “It was 
not the torrent of Demosthenes, nor the splen- 
did conflagration of Tully.” This ceases to be | 
au unmeaning metaphor when you have beard | 
Castelar. His speech is like a torrent in its | 
inconceivable fluency, like a raging fire in its | 
brilliancy of color and terrible energy of pas- | 
sion. Never four an instant is the wonderful | 
current of declamation checked by the pauses, | 
the hesitations, the deliberations that mark all | 
Anglo-Saxon debate. An entire oration will 
be delivered with precisely the fluent energy | 
which a veteran actor exhibits in his most 
passionate scenes; and when you consider that | 
this is not conned beforehand, but is struck | 
off instantly in the very heat and spasm of | 
utterance, it seems little short of in-piration. | 
The most elaborate filing of a fastidious rheto- | 
rician could not produce phrases of more ex- | 
quisite harmony, antitheses more sharp and 
shining, metaphors more neatly fitting, all 
utterred with a distinct rapidity that makes | 
the despair of stenographers. His memory is | 
prodigivus and under perfect discipline. He | 
has the world’s history at his tongue’s end. | 
No fact is toe insignificant to be retained nor | 
too strle to do service. 

His action is also most energetic and impas- | 
sioned. It would be considered redundant in | 
a Teutonic country. If you do not undersiand | 
Spanish, there is something almost insane in | 
his gesticulation. I remember a French diplo- | 
mat who came to sce him, on one of his hap- | 
piest cays, and who after looking intently at | 
the orator for a half-hour trying to see what he 
was saying, said at last in an injured tone, | 
“Mais! c'est un polichinelle, celuila.” It had | 
not occurred to me that he had made a gesture. | 
The whole man was talking from his head to | 
his feet. 

Finally, as we cannot stay even with Castelar | 
all night, his greatest and highest claim to our | 
admiration and regard is that his enormous tal- 
ents have been consistently devoted from boy- | 
hood to this hour to the cause of political and 
spiritual freedom. He is now only thirty two | 
years of age, but he was an orator at sixteen. | 
He haranged the mobs of 1854 with a dignity | 
and power that contrasted grotesquely with his | 
boyish figure and rosy face. During all these | 
eventful years he has not for one moment falter- | 
ed in his devotion to liberal ideas. In poverty, | 
exile, and persecution, as wellas amid the in- 
toxicating fumes of flattery and favor, he has 
kept his faith unsullied. With his great gilts, | 
he might command anything from the govern- | 
ment, as the price of his support. But he pre- 
serves his austere independence, living solely 


| chester, New York, 1870. 


ing is gone and the poultices don’t dry. Then 


etired Gd wash the parts with Jastil 
This is Emilio Castelar, the inspired tribune of | ; See enti 


carbolic soap. Then geta few ounces of blue 
stone, take a piece about the size of a hickory 


| nut with shucks off; powder fine; put in one 


pint of water ; bathe the cracks with this morn- 
ing and evening, until the cracks are healed 


p.- 
If inflammation should getin again, poultice 


| occasionally. Keep the horse’s legs out of 


drafts of wind while inside. Avoid getting legs 
muddy or dirty, if possible ; but if they do get 
dirty, wash them with warm water, and dry 
thoroughly. You will need patience and per 
severance to cure, and after they are appar- 
ently cured, it will retarn again if you neg 
lect the legs. Feed bran mashes or green 


| food, to keep the bowels a little loose ; it will 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 
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OUR PREMIUMS, 


We want the New Nationa Era to 
circulate everywhere and to be read by 
everybody. The following 
IP REWIUWaS 
are offered as an extra inducement to ob- 
tain subscribers: 

LITTLEFIELD’S 
| SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 





Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 





dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 


have a tendeney to cool the blood. Keep a |onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 


bandage on, after removing poultrces, for some 


| time.—Cuas. J. Jones, Stamford, Ct. | dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 


A Rural reader says that he has tried every | lars each. 


remedy for scratches without success. He must | 
first doctor the horse for his blood, (for that is 
one of the great causes of scratches,) then 


| wach the legs with dish water and rub them 


till dry; then chafe them with a cob, and 
apply the following : Sweet oil, six ounces; | 
borax, two ounces; sugar of Jead, two ounces; | 
mix well, and apply twice daily. Much de- 
pends on keeping the legs dry and clean, and 
if the horse is worked, they should be washed 
and rubbed dry when he comes into the stable. 

A great deal of trouble with horses’ legs 
comes from not grooming them as well as the 
body ; rub their legs—it pays.—A. L. T., Ro- 


The followiny remedy never failed we. If} 
a horse’s blood is pure, he will not have the 
scratches: Give him a tablespoonful of salt- 
peter every day for ten or fifteen days, and be 
careful about his taking cold while feeding it ; 
it opens the pores so thai he will take cold very 
easy:—J ames Harris, Sinclearville, New York, 
1870. 

“A Rural Reader,” “having tried every 
remedy that has been in the Rural New Yorker 
for the last eight months,’ without effecting a 
a cure of the “two white hind feet’’ of his horse, 
asks for a ‘‘remedy that will cure.’’ Here it 
is :—Take a piece of fat lightwood, of sufficient 
size and length for a good sized torch. Split 
one end and insert a slice of fat bacon side. 
Set the lightwood on fire and catch the melted 
grease and tar in a vessel, as it drops from the 
burning torch. Wash the horse’s legs with 
warm soapsuds thoroughly, dry well with a 
towel. Then apply, with the hand, the drip- 
pings of the torch. One application will gen- 
erally affect a cure, if the stall is kept dry, 
clean and well littered —W. B. L., Mebane- 
ville, N. C. 

a mo 

Srrance Brros’ Nests —The hahits of birds 
often suggest the idea that they must be in 
possession of reasoning powers in addition to 
their instinct. Dr. Buchanan, in a letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Brown, of Calcutta, 18th of October, 
1806, says: “I write this at the bottom of the 
lotty mountain called Cape Comorin, whose 
rocky head seems to overhang its base. The 
birds which build the pendulous nests are very 
numerous. At night, each of their little habi- 
tations is lighted up. The sagacious bird 
fastens a bit of clay to the top of the nest, and 
then picks up a fire fly and sticks it upon the 
clay, to illuminate the dwelling, which consists 
of two rooms. Sometimes there are three or 
four flies, and the blaze of light io the little cell 
dazzles the eyes of the bats, whic often kill 
the young of these birds. 


— 





‘Every good act,” says Mohammed, ‘is 
charity.” Your smiling in your brother's face 
is charity ; an exhortation of your fellow men 
to virtuous deeds is equal to alms-giving ; your 


That it is the nest published likeness of our 


| patriotic President the following testimonials, 


from among scores of a similar character, fully 


| attest: 


From President Grant ; 


I regard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myself as 
the best ever engraved. U.S. Grant. 


From Mrs, Grant: 
It is a splendid portrait. JuLIA GRANT, 


From the General's Father: 


I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to 
any [ have ever seen. Jesse Grant. 


From the General's Brother : 

Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
is an excellent likeness, and the best I have scen. 

O. S. Grant. 

From the Brother-in-Law of the General: 
It is the best likeness of the General extant. 

F. T. Dent. 

From Senator Sumner. 

Boston, September 21, 1867. 
Dear Sir—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which is excellent in every re- 


spect. 
Faithfully, yours, Caries SumMNeEr. 


From Gen. George G. Meade. 

The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists. Very truly, yours, 

Gro. G. Mrapr, 
Major General U. S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 
War Department, 

Bureau or REFUGEES AND ABANDONED Lanps, 

Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Lirtierieitp, Esq.: Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. I 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 

mediately. 

I take great pleasure im concurring in tht 

commendations of General Meade and others. 

Very truly, yours, O. O. Howarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, a8 a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The Acricciturist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 


e+ -COCst—‘—C 


present the person sending us the names with | 


upon his literary labor and his modest salary as 
Professor of History in the University.— From 
the Atlantic Monthly for January. 
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| putting a wanderer on the right road is charity ; 
| your removing thorns and stones and other 
, obstructions from the road is charity. A man’s 
| true wealth hereafter is the good he does to 





| his fellow men. 


Genuine CurisTiaNITy.—We want in you a) 
Christianity that is Christian across counters, 
over dinner-tables, behind the neighbors back | 
as in his face. We wantin youa see 
that we can find in the temperance of the meal, | 
moderation of dress, in respect for authority, in | 
amiability at home, in veracity and simplicity | 
in mixed society. Rowland Hill used to say he | 
would give very little for the religion of a man | 
whose very dog and cat were not the better for | 
his religion. We want fewer gossipping, slan- 
dering, gluttonows, peevish, conceited, bigoted 
Christians. ‘‘To make them effectual, all our 
public religious measures, instructions, benev- | 
olent agencies, missions, need to be managed on | 
a high-toned, scrunulous, and unquestionable | 
tone of honor, without evasion, or partisanship, 
or overmuch of the serpents cunning. The 
hand that gives away the Bible must be un-| 
spotted from the world. The money that sends | 
the missionary to the heathen must be honestly | 
earned. Im short, the two armsof the Church, 
Justice and Mercy, must be stretched out, 
working for man, a the bfethren, 
or else your faith is vain, and ye are yet In | 
your sin.’’—Huntengdon. | 

—_—__-— <> +__-__- —- | 


You have often seen the invigorating influ- | 
ence of human passion. You have observed | 
how love will make a timid woman courageous ; | 
how it gives rush and flow to a desultory, pur- | 
poseless man, to have within himself the con- | 
sciousness of a virtuous affection, for the sake | 
of which it is worth while to be brave, and | 
necessary to be pure. You have said some- | 
times of one and another among your friends, 
“IT ean searcely recognize in him the same 
man,” and you have found the explanation | 
in some secret kindling on the alter of his soul | 
of fire of human devotion. So is itin that one | 
higher region stil!—that hidden life, that death | 
to the world, of which Sc. Paul tells. If you | 
wish to move hearis. if yon wish to influ- 
ence minds—if you wish to be a statesman | 
where before you have been a politician, an | 
orator where before you were a rhetorician— 
if you wish to warm where before you shone, | 
to kindle where’ before you dazzled—learn to | 
live the life unseen, to fame forth from God's | 
presence into the communion and contact of | 
men.—Good Words. 


-—f- ——> 


Ruevumatisw in Sueer.—This disease consists 
in apeculiat inflammation of the muscles of the | 
body, very frequently causing considerable | 
pain @hen they are called into action. It is} 
usaally caused by exposure to cold, and some- | 

‘ times shifts from one foot to another, occasion. | 
ally cegenerating into slow or chronic form, | 
and attacking the sinews, ligaments, and joints, | 
as well as the muscles. ‘The neck and loins are | 
the parts most frequently attacked, either sep- | 
arately or combined. The former affection | 
canses the bead to be carried in a bent position, | 
and the latter produces considerable stiffness 
and weakness of the loins. The treatment 
should consist in removing the animal to a 
comfortable place, giving an active purgative, | 
such as two ounces of epsom salts dissolved in 
warm water, with a drachm of ginger and half. 
an ounce of nitrous ether. A stimulant, such 
as liartshorn and oil, or opodeldoc, should be 
well rubbed over the affected part; and if the 
disease assumes a chronic furm, a seton shouid 
he inserted near the part.—Dr. N. H. Paaren, 
in Prarie Furmer. 


! 
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Some Facts iv Natura Sctence.—Accor 
ing to the French chemist, Lavoisier, the human 
body exhales about three and one half pounds | 
of aqueous matter daily. A large cabbage bas 
been forced to exhale twenty ounces of water 
from its surface. . ‘ 

If the surface of a frog be covered with oil 
it will speedily die, so important to its existence 
is the cutaneous respiration. The lungs of a | 
frog can only be filled with air by an action | 
resembling swallowing. Sea-weeds absorb their 
fuod by their whole surface, the so-called roots 
appearing only to serve the purpose of attuch- 
ments. 

The poison of the most venomous serpents 
may be taken into a healthy stomach without’ 
injury, but the smallest portio introduced 
into the circulating system may produce speedy 
death. 

All food for plants must be so divided as to 
be able to pass through a cellular membrane. 
The roots of plants gre never provided with 
open mouths. here is no plant that does not 
furnish support to some animal.—Massachu- 
setts Plowman. 





| of five subscribers at $4 eac 


'a year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 


d- | 
| m 


| rest, 83 


When he dies the people will 
say, ‘‘ What property has he left behind him ?”’ 
But the angels who examine him in the grave 
will ask, ‘‘ What deeds hast thou sent before 
thee ?” 





“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
' kind in the World.”’ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Notices of the Press. 

No more delightful travels are printed in the 
English language than appear perpetually in 
Harper’s Magazine. They are read with equal 
interest and satisfaction by boys of every grade 
from eighteen to eighty. Its scientific papers, 
while sufficiently profound to demand the atten- 
tion of the learned, are yet admirably adapted 
to the popular understanding, and designed as 
much to diffase correct information concerning 


current scientific discovery as it could be if it |: 


was the organ of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge.’’ The great design of 
Harper's is to give correct information and ra- 
tional amusement te the great masses of the 
eople. There are few intelligent American 
Families im which Harper’s Magazine would not 
be an appreciated and highly-welcome guest. 
There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper’s is 
edited. There is not a Magazine that is printed 
which shows more intelligent pains expended on 
its articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper Magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular Magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1871. 
Terms: 

Harper’s Magazine, one year 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar, will be supplied — for every club 

, in one remittance: 

or six copies for $20, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; or 
two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Harper’s Magazine, now 
comprising 41 volumes, in neat cloth binding, 
will be sent by express, freight at expense of 
purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Single vol- 
umes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, for 
binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is 24 cents 


post-oflice. Address i : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
With the part for January, a arerwelg Maga- 
zine will commence its Seventh Volume. What 
ever has hitherto recommended it to the public 
favor will be continued, with such improvements 
as experience has suggested. 

Besides the Serial Story, which is always the 
production of one of the most eminent Novelists 
of the day, each number of the magazine will con- 
tain a choice variety of Tales, Descriptive Sketch- 
es and Narratives, Historical and Biographical 
Articles, Poems, Miscellaneous Papers, and a 
large amount of editorial matter. ‘Our Month- 
ly Gossip,”’ always so popular, will be constant- 
ly enriched by contributions on topics of inter- 
est, for which special arrangements have been 
ade. The illustrations will be designed and 
executed by able artists and engravers, and will 
constitute ap attractive feature. j ; 

TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4. Single 
Number, 35 cents. Prospectus and Club Rates, 
together with special Premium List, mailed to 





Inducement Extraordinary! 


AW ORG AW 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith’s five octave, single 
reed, 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($375) we will send 150 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a prenium one of Smith's 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($437.50) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present asa premium one of Smith's 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 


Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, dnd Tremolo. 
This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 
and sells for $200. 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 


This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for 
large churches and music halls. It has Two 
Manuals, Five Octaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The 
manufacturer’s price is $1,000. 

We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New National Era one year. 


Subscribers from different places will be re- 
ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 
subscribers for six months will be counted the 
same as one for a year. 

Any other priced instrument made by this 
celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given as a pre- 
mium at proportionate rates. 

There is scarcely a church in the country with- 
out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
number of subscribers with a little effort to se- 
cure one under our liberal proposition. The 
burden, being distributed, will be light for each 
individual, and every subscriber will get the 


Organ for his church. 
K OR SALE. 


—_——- 





The property occupied by the undersigned 
while alocredandent of the Barry Farm, adfoin- 
ing the property of Mr. Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
on the Asylum road. Terms reasonable. 
Apply to L, E. SLEIGH. 





any address on application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Demorest’s Young America, for December, 
is sparkling,as ever. Provident fathers and 
motbers, who wish to cultivate the mental ap. 
petites of their children and provide for their 
amusement, will find a rich feast for boys and 
girls in each successive issue of Young America. 
The December number, besides is usual array 
of entertaining stories, engravings, puzzles, 
music, poems, etc., has a complete suit of fll- 
size patterns fora doll. Extraordinary premi- 
ums are offered to each subscriber, one of whieh 


i hromo; or, for two subscriptions, 
rt Phy: bt and splendid presione for clubs. 


____nol7-2t 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 
Building Association. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT OF EACH MONTH, 
in the 
Columbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 

Working people and their friends are invited 


a 
og NEEDHAM, 





ly, $1.50. Address W, Jennings Demo- 
1 888 ipreadviy New York. ; 


| ce Wad G. F. 
- mih81-8 ol oe Secretary. 


worth of his money in addition to securing a good | 


All About the Public Lands, 
HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands. 


tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
| universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 
| _ It tells how to take up government land under 
| the Homestead Act, and gives full_ instructions, 
| with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 

[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘* RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE upon 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 





It tells how the Government lands are sur: | 


veyed. 
tt tells how to enter, locate. purchase or set- 





InG $5 to $10 pown, axnp $10 to $20 In Five | 
YEARS. | | 
It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in | 
eee to the acquisition of the public lands. | 
ttellsabout Mineral Landsand Mining Claims. | 
This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound | 


in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- | 
Book of the Public Land System of the United | 
States. } 
Unirep States SENATE CHAMBER, 
WasHINnGTON, May 25, 1868. | 

The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveying Mayvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and findi t a most invaluable work. 

In addition to complete and authentic instruc- | 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
should find a place in all theschool libraries and 
higher institutions of learning in the country. 

8. €. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 

GEO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


WasuinetTon, Feb. 3, 1868. 
Ihave examined the Surveying Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparafion, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or toad persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 
Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 
promptly. J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Surveying Manvat, carefully wrapped, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 
Address J.H. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL. 


ull INSURANCE CO 


OF THE 
STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“NITED 


SHARTERED BY SPECIAL AGT GF GONGRESS. 
Approved July 25, 1968. 


Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 

B. A. Routine, 
Henry D. Cooxa, 
W. E. Cuanpian, 


Joun D. Dernaxs, 
Epwarp Dopas, 
H. C. Fauwestocs. 


OFFICERS: 


J. H, CLARE, Philadelphia, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Exeontive Commtites 
HENRY D.COOKE, Washington. Vice President. 
SMKRSON W. PERT, Philadelphia, Secretary and Actuary. 
&. 8, TURNER, Washington, Assistant Secretary. 

#RANCIS G. SMITH, M, D., Medical Director. 

5. BWING MEARS, M. D., Assistant Medical Director. 


3aY COOKE & CO, 
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THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 


=] 
, Hundreds of Thousands 273 
Bear testimony to their wonderful 
Curative Effects. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 
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THEY ARB NOT A VILE 


FANCY DRIN K "3 
Whiskey, Proof Spirits, and 
Liqu doctored, spiced, and sweetened to 
please tho taste, called “Tonics” “ Appetizers,” “ Re- 
atorers,” &c., thatlead th. tippler on todrunkennees and 
but are a true Medicine, made from the Native 
Roots and — be sree ‘from al [Alcohol 
timulants. are the b> 
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AVIS’? HOTEL, 


\ 1718 K STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This well-known, commodious, and elegant 
house will, on the 1st of November, 1870, be re- 
opened, when Mr. Sr. Cuair Davis, the popular 


“proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends 


and the public generally. The house will be con- 
ducted on the European plan. The table will 
be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 
Terms reasonable. oct27-3m* 


CROMWELL HOUSE, 
‘Equal Public Privileges for Al,” 
DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 


271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &c., 
left in my charge. jyl4-6m. 

“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 


This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having been 





newly painted and furnished with new furniture, | 


beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, neatly kept and well arranged for the 
promotion of health, and is designed especially 
for the comfort and convenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Powe. Hovss, and solicits their patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, 
Pronrivtor. 


M*®: ELIZABETH E. COOLEY, 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 
No. 62 Phillips Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. _ 


FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 


Term exp’s. 
ma. 


augl8-ly. 





oct27-6t 








Term exp’s. 
Alaba 
Willard Warner 
George E. Spencer. 
Arkansas, 
Alex. Mc: onald. 
Benjamin F. Rice. 
Cali ia. 


Cornelius Cole. 
Eugene Casserly* 
Connecticut. 
Orria S. Perry.......sseesseee 1873 
Wm. A. Buckingham....... 1875 
ware. New Jersey. 
Willard Saulsbury* Alexander G. Cattell 
Thomas F. Bayard* 1876| John P. Stockton* 
Florida. | New Yor 
Thomas W. Osborn 1873) Roscoe Conkling. 
Abijah Gilbert. 1875| Reuben kK. Fenton 
EE FE 
Vacancy) ...ceeseeereeresseeee me Joseph C. 
( . 'John Pool 
| Ohio. 


1871| John Sherman 
ims) Allen G, Thurman* 
Oregon. 
187%| Geo. H. William 
1875 | Henry W. Corbett. 


Towa. Pennsylvania. 
J.B. Howell........s0ssee0ee «1871| Simon Cameron. 
James — 





‘ MWinois. 
Richard Yates 
Lyman frumbull 

Indiana. 


1878 | John Scott 
Rhode Island. 





’ Tennessee. 
. Harris Joseph §. Fowler 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg. Wm. G. Brownlow........ +1875 
ine. Texas 
Lot M. Morrill 


Morgan C. Mamilton......— 
Hannibal Hamlin 
land. 


J. W. Flanagan............00 —— 
Ve 


Justin 8. M orriltl 
6 | Geo, F. Ed d 


as 





George Vickers*. 
Wm. f. Hamilton* 
Mas: 





Virginia. 


Henry Wilson. John F. Lewis...s0e0s coseed 





Charles Sumnet...... “aseee1875|Jobn W. Joh 
West Virginia. 

1871 Waitman T. Willey 

1876| Arthur 1. ee 


| ‘isconsin. 
(Vacant)..cerccersee coceseeenoos ——| Timothy 0. Howe 
ve ta H. Carpenter 


Michigan. 


Alexander Ramsey meenenee 


Mississippt. 
Adelbert Ames 
Hiram R. Revele 

Republicans, ...; *Democrats, .... Afull 
Senate would contain 74 members. 

The Senators elect from Georgia have not been admitted to 
their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. i New Jersey. 

1— Alfred BE. Bick. | 1+William Moore, 

2—Charles W. Ruckley. | 2—Charles Haight.* 
| 8 John T, Bird.* 


3—Robert H. Heflin. 
, 4—John Hill. 


| 6—Orestes Cleveland.* 
| New York. 
| 1—Henry A, Reeves.* 
| 2—John G. Shumaker.* 
8—Henry W. Slocun.* 
4—John Fox.* 
6—John Morrissey. 
6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 
7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
ames Brooks.* 
9—Fernando Wood.* 
10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 
11—Chas. H. Van Wyck. 
12—John H. Ketcham. 
13—John A. Griswold.® 
Delaware. | 14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* | 16—Adolphus H. Tauner. 
Florida. | 16—Orange Ferriss. 
Charles M. Hamilton. | 17—William A. Wheeler. 
G ‘a. 18—Stephen raniord, 
19—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Laflin.~ 
21—Alex, H. Bailey. 
22—John U. Churchill. 
23—Dennis Mc. arthy. 
24—George W. Cowles. 
25—William H, Kelsey. 
4£6—Giles W. liotchkiss. 
27—Hamilton Ward. 
28—Noah Davia, jf. 
| 20—John Fisher 
30—David 8. Bennett. 
31—Poi ter Sheidon, 
North Carelina. 
1—Clinton L. Gol, 
2—Vacant. 
3—Oliver H. 
ne 


Vacancies, .... 


6—William 
Arkansas. 
1—Logan H. Roots. 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.* 
3—Thomas Boles. 
California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 


Connecticut. 
1—Julius L. Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Keliogg. 
3—H. H. Statkweather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* 


(Vacancy) 


Illinois. 

At Large—John A Logan. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
8—H. C. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
6—Ebon C. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C, Cook. 
7—Jesse H. Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thompson W. McNeely.* 

10—Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Sarauel 8. Marshall.* 
12—Jobn B. tiay. 
18—John M. Crebs.* 
Indiana. 
1—Wnm. E. Niblack.* 
Z—Michael UC. Kerr.* 
38—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
eo. W. Julian. 
5—John Coburn. 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees.* 
7—Godlvve 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. U. Shanks. 
10—Wam. Williams. 
1l—Jasper Packard. 





Dockery. 
da.) * 
5—Israel G. Lash. 
6—Francis E. Shober.* 
7—A. H. Jones, 


Ohio. 
1—Peter W. Strader.* 
2——Job E. stevenson. 
3—Robert vu. schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
5—William Mangen.* 

| 6—John A. Smith. 
j—James J. Winans, 
8—Joun Beatty. 
9—Kdw. F. Dickinson.* 
19—E. D. Peck, 

| Tl—John T. Wilson. 

| 12—Phil. Van Trump.* 

| 18—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
15—Eliakim H. Moore, 
16—John A. Bingham, 

| 17—Jacob A. Ambler, 
18—William H. Upson 
19—James A. Garfield. 


1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
38—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
5—Frank W. Paimer. 
6—Charles Pomeroy. 
Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentucky 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimble.* 
2—Wmm. M. Sweeney. * 
3—Joseph H. Lewis. 
4—J, Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones. * 
7—James B, Beck.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana, 
1—Vacant, 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon, 
3—Vacant, 
4—Joseph P, Newsham, 
6—Vacant. 


1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 


lvania. 

1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
| 2—Charles O'Neill. 
| 8—Leonard Myers. 

4—William D. Kelley. 
| 5—C. N. Taytor, 
6—John D. Stiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawrence setz.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey, 
10—Henry L. Cake. 


12—George W. Woodward.* 
Maine. 13—Ulysees Mercur. 
1—John Lynch. 14—John B. Packer. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill, * hard 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. 
5—Eugene Hale. 

Maryland. | 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4~Patrick Hamill.* | 

| 





17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18—Wim. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. scofieid. 
20—alvin W. Gilfillan. 
21—John Covode. 
22—James 8. Negley. 
238—Darwin Phelps, 
24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 


5--Frederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts. 
1—James Buffington. 
2—Ounkes Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—S8amuel Hooper. 
§—Benjamin F. Butler. | 20. O, 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. | %—Solomon L. Hoge. 
7—George M. Brooks. 4—A. 8. Wallace. 
8—George F. Hoar. | Tennessee. 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 


Per m. Pata 2-H . 
0—Henry wee, orace Maynard. 
ichi, 8—Wilham B. Stokes. 


Michigan. 

1—Fernando C. Beaman. 4—Lewis Tillman. 

2—Wm. L. 8toushton. 56—William F. Prosser. 

3—Austin Blair. 6—Bamuel M. Arnel). 
i—Isaac KR. Hawkins. 


4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
5—Omer D. Conger. 8—William J. Smith. 


6—Randolph Strickland. 
—— LG. W, Whitmore, 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 2—J. C. Conner. 


2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 
. 
1—alorge E. Harris, 


3—Wil iam T. Clark. 
4—Kdward Degener. 


1 4 : 
2—Luke P. Poland. 
3—Worthington O. Smith.” 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—James R. McCormick.* 

ius H. Boyd. 
5—8amuel 


5. Burdett. 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 








11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 





FRED'K DOUGLASS, Editor & Publisher. 





The New Natrowat Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator. 
As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
| ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
| diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
' struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
| duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
| and energy to free government, insuring in return 
| blessings to the governed. 

While the editors ofthe New Natrona Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
‘colored, yet the columns will be open fer the 





| discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
_ the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
ests of the colored American citizen. the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
| policy ofthe New Nationa Era. It willdemand 
| the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
| it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
| Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
| class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
|in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, aud full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 
The New Natrona Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
@ oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 





e73 | people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 


bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidehty to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the 
past, that.party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles f justice and 
liberty which have now become ‘a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its | 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,781 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Nationat Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 


the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIONAL Era on this subject: 


“Kor our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and rayare ng labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
_ sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 

are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 

cation! ‘The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘¢That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just an 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
» me in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the contract made, and thc 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
_ sation promised, Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial sp pagers tore: the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of bed 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
ia, and promising that 

our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the of 
‘education, and our purposes ig gen earnest 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
: several States in the interest of our employers.”’ 


The New Nariona Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
‘we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
| t® aid us by their subscriptions and their infla- 
ence. 

The subscription price of the New Narionat 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 6 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address, FREUVERICK DOUGLASS, 

Editor and Publisher New National Era, 
Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. 
Wasuineroy, Szrr, 3, 1870, 








NEW NATIONAL BRA. 


HOOFLAND'S 
German Bitters, 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN TONIC 


HOOFLAND’S 
PODOPHYLLIN PILLS; 
HOOFLAND’S 
GREEK OIL. 


_——)—— 
‘HOOFLAND'S 


GERMAN BITTERS, 


A Bitters without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others, It is composed of 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, 
Herbs, and Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal- 
lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 
in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 
principles extracted in that country by a scien- 
tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 
in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 
tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, this 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against 
all others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- 
duced from their usé, they cannot make drunk- 
ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have 
any but a beneficial effect. 


HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAN TONIC 


Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 
when some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
ters. Each bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- 
sons think too high. They must take into con- 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 
be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
better to pay% little more and have a good arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation should contain 
none but the best ingredients ; and they who ex- 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 


They are the Greatest Known 
Remedies 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, JAUNDICE, 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, 
and all diseases arising from a disordered Liver, 
Stomach, or Impurity of the Blood. 


\ 
Read the following symptoms: 


Constipation, 
Flatulence, Inward 
Piles, Fullness or 
_ Blood to ‘the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
ness or ht in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, — or Fluttering at the 
Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, 
Hurried or Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, 
Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in_ the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant inin, of 
Evil, an Great 
Depression of 
Spirits. 
All these indicate Disease of the Liver or Di- 
gestive Organs combined with impure Blood. 
The use of the Bitters or Tonic will soon cause 
the above symptoms to disappear, and the pa- 
tient will become well and healthy. 


DR. HOOFLAND’S 


GREEK OIL, 


Lightning Cure for all kinds of Pains and Aches. 


Apriiep Extervatty.—It will cure all kinds 
of Pains and Aches, such as Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Toothache Chilblains, Sprains, Bruises 
Frost Bites, Headaches, Pains in the Back and 
Loins, Pains in the Joints or Limbs, Stings of 
Insects, Ringworms, etc. 


Taken InterNaL_y.—It will cure Kidney Com- 
plaints, Backaches, Sick Headaches, Colic, Dys- 
entery, Diarrhoea, Cholera Infantum, Cholera 
Morbus, Cramps and Pains in the Stomach, 
Fever and Ague, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, etc. 


DR. HOOFLAND’S 


PODOPHYLLIN, 
Or Substitute for Mercury Pills. 
TWO PILLS A DOSE. 


The most powerful, yet innocent, VegetableJ 
Cathartic known. 


It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
Pills to produce the desired effect : two of them 
act eniette and powerfully, cleansing tle Liver, 
Stomach, en owels Scie a — 
rincipal i ient is ophyllin, or the Aico- 
olic en of Mandrake, which is by many 
times more powerful, acting and searching than 
the Mandrake itself. Its peculiar actionis upon 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- 
tions, with ali the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 
that mineral. 

For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic 
is indicated, these Pills “v ie entire satistac- 
tion in every case. They NEVER FAIL. 

In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German Tonic 
should be used in connection with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
up the system. The Bitters or Tonic purifies 
the Bl strengthens the Nerves, regulates the 
Liver, and gives stre , energy, and vigor. 

Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and 
tone up the system with Bitters or ‘onic, and no 

can retain its hold, or ever assail you. 
These Medicines are sold by all Druggists and 
Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 

Recollect that it is DR. HOOFLAND’S GER- 
MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
and highly recommended; end do not allow the 
Druggist to induce you to take anything else that 
he may say is just as » because he makes a 
i. on it. Remedies will be sent 

to locality, upon ication to 
the i Office, at na Bei tedicine 
Store, No. 681 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
e 


CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 


Storekeepers, and Medicine Dealers everywhere 








ne 








WiGcur. 


’Tis night on the mountain brow, 
And night on the shadowy lea; 
Tis night in the stariess heaven, 
Ard dark is the trackiess sea ; 
And the golden moon shall brea 
0 hilltop, on landseape and main, 
But the night in my weary soul 
never be lifted again. | 


’ 





When this heart of mine was young, 
And life seemed fair and gay, | 

Joy lent wings to the rosy hours, } 
And O! it was always day. 

But now in my saddened soul, 
Bereft of its visions bright, 

There reigns the darkness profound 
Of everlasting night. 





<i. 
—_— oS 


ONLY KATE. 


Mr. Fairfield sat in the drawing room of Mr. | 
Haverstone’s neat little villa, at Notting Hill, | 
patiently awaiting the young lady he had called 
to see. | 

He had met Miss Haverstone, with her uncle | 
and aunt, at Southend, and as she was very 
stylish, and, at the same time, an aggreeable 

oung lady, he bad become intimate with her. 

bis was the first call he had ventured to make 
since his return to London, and he was,won- 
dering how she would receivehim. He did not 
send his card to her, because he wished to eur- 
prise her, pleasaritly, as he hoped, 

“Be sure and keep out of the way,’”’ he 
heard a sharp voice say. ‘1 should be ashamed 
out of. my wits if avy one saw you, limping | 
about.” 

There was no response to that injunction, | 
and, a moment later, Miss Haverstone entered. 
She was a tall, handsome young girl, who 
seemed born to command; and yet there was a 
soft, bewildering light in her brown black 
eyes. 

‘‘ Miss Haverstone !”’ he said, rising up. 

“Mr. Fairfield!” she exclaimed. ‘Is it 
possible that it is you?’ I am so happy to 
meet you once again !’’ 

Their greeting over, they settled down into 
@ quiet little chat; and Mr. Fairfield was very 
much surprised to fiud how swiftly time bad 
fled when he arose to go. She invited him to 
call again, and he accepted her invitation, and 








| softly. 





** Yes, Miss Kate.” 
‘** Dd you ask for me?” 


‘1 did. Sit down here beside me. I have 
something to say to iar : 
She obeyed him silently. She was tremblin 


with mortification. This man had ridicule 

her on account of her misfortune, she be- 
lieved, and now she was doomed to sit beside 
him. 

“IT know you shrink from me,’’ he said, 
“Very unintentionally, I overheard a | 
little of your family conversation this morning, | 
and was happy to have your sister's true char- | 
acter revenied to me.” 

‘Mr. Fairfield,’’ she ejaculated, ‘“‘impos- | 





| sible!” | 


* But not impossible—a blessed reality. I | 
find that the shock does not hurt me. 1 never 
loved your sister. I was only bewildered by | 
her for atime. But I find that I do love some- 
body else. Can you guess wh» it is?” 

She looked up frankly into bis face. How) 
should she know? She bad never been out in} 
society with Mr. Fairfield and knew nothing of | 
his preferences. 

“Shall I tell you?” | 

“If you please.”’ 

** Yourself.”’ | 

She caught her hand quickly from him and | 
tears sprang into her eyes. 

** This is too cruel a jest,” she cried. “If | 
my #ffliction has made me appesr ridiculous in | 
your eyes, you need not mock me.” | 

* You misunderstand me,’’ he said gently, “I | 
mean what l say. Ilove you too dearly to 
mock you, and take you to Paris with me, and | 
get you cured.”’ 

She bid ber face and wept ; not tears of sor. | 
row, but rather those of joy. The great good | 
gift of life, which she had coveted, had come 
tu her at last. 

‘Do your tears mean yes?" he asked, and, | 
though he obtained no respense, he was satis- | 
fied. 

He left her. She went to her room, and he 
went home. But Mr. Harvestone, when he | 
returned home to dine, was all radiant with | 
smiles. 

**Mr. Fairfield came to see me today,” he 
said; and Amelia gave a little pleased start. 

‘* Did he propose, uncle ?” she asked. 

‘* Yes, but so differently to what I expected. 
He asked for Kate’s hand, not yours.” 

* Kate's! Impossible! You've made a mis 








called frequently. 

He was her escort with her mother to the 
opera, theatre, balls, in fact to every place of 
amusement. In that Way several 


averstone to accompany him through life. 

One evening he culled rather earlier than 
usual, and went into the music-room. Some- 
body was playing a quaint little song, and 
singing in & soit, sweet voice. He had no 
doubt as to who the somebody must be, so 
silently he stepped over to her side. 

‘* Amelia,” he said gently. 

P _ figure on the stool turned round sud- 
enly. 

“ Pardon me, I am only Kate!” she ejacu- 

lated. 

“ Pardon me,” he returned, “1 have made a 
mistake. I was quite sure that it was Miss 
Haverstone, as I was not aware that she had 
any lady visitors.”’ 

**1 am not a visitor,’ she responded, “I am 
Amelia’s lame sister.” 

‘*Qb! a thousand pardons !”’ 

He could say no more. He was wondering 
how Amelia Haverstone had never spoken 
about this invalid sister. It could not be that 
she was indifferent to her! A:melia’s heart was 
too tender fur that ! 

Amelia will be here in a few minutes, sir,” 
she added, as she took her two little crutches, 
and leaned heavily on them. 

Before he could speak, she had left the room, 
and he was alone. 

Miss Haverstone entered. She apologized 
for keeping him waiting so long, and seemed 
all sweetness. 

‘I was not aware that you had a sister be- 
fore, Miss Haverstone, he observed. 

“No? Did I never mention her to you?’’ 
she said. “Ithought I had. And yet, I feel 
so sad when I think of her affliction, that I hate 
to allude to her at all.’ 

There was a wonderful pathos in her voice 
which touched him. He had not misjudged 
Amelia—it was only the extreme sorrow which 
she felt that had kept her lips from speaking 
of Kate. He often went to the house after 
that; but he never caught a glimpse of a little 
lame figure, whose mournful song had rung in 
his ears ever since. 

“TI would like to see your sister,”’ he ven- 
tured to observe, one evening. ‘* Why dves 
she keep herself so secluded ?” 

‘* Because she is so sensitive,’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘I have tried to induce her to come 
in here, but in vain.” 

He had to be satisfied with that reply, though 
he felt a great curiosity to see her. He immag 
ined by the outlines of her face, which had been 
partly defined in twilight, that she was pretty, 
of course, but not so pretty as Amelia. 

The next morning he called again. He had 
some concert tiekets, and he would just step in 
® moment on his way to the city. 

‘*You need not announce me,” he said to 
the servant. I hear voices in the breakfast- 
room, and I will go there and surprise them.” 

The maid servant gave a mysterious smile, 
and muttered, ‘‘ Much good the surprise will do 
you, if Miss Amelia is ranting as usual !’’ 

He did not notice her ominous words, but 
kept on “ the even tenor of his way.”’ 

He put his hand on the door knob, and then 
he hesitated. He did not wish to enact the 
part of listener, but he had a little pardonable 
curiosity. 

‘*Dv you love Mr. Fairfield ?” he heard a soft 
voice ask. 

‘1 am glad the witch has asked that ques- 

, tion for me,” he muttered to himseif as he 
waited impatiently for Amelia’s reply. 

‘*Love!’ shesneered. “ Who has anything 
to do with that old-fangled notion now? Mr. 
Fairtield is rich and a man of the world. What 
more d» I require ?” 

“ But he may require something else,”’ Kute 
responded, warmly. ‘ He seemed so good that 
I do not know how you can help but love him. 
I would worship him, sister.’’ 

“Indeed! Perhaps you have falien in love 
with him yourself? If you have,1 wish you 
would hear a few of the remarks he made about 
the rediculuus way you limped about the room 
that night! I declare it served you right, 
though, if you will persist in going where you 
are forbidden.”’ 

‘* Hush, Amelia,’ said another voice, that of 
the aunt. “How can you hurt Kate’s feelings 
in such acruel, uncalled-for mauner? See, she 
is crying! Poor child, she bas trouble enough, 
without your adding a grain more, and to think 
how that trouble came upon her! Once for ail, 
Amelia, 1 tell you, you must give up going to 
that ball. If you take the money for another 
dress, we cannot afford to take Kate over to 
Paris.” 

“she can wait,” was the pettish response. 
‘Mr. Fairfield will surely soon ;ropose, and 
then I shali soon be off your hands.’’ 

‘*Amelia, I am shocked!’ was her aunt's 
reply. 

But Fairfield waited to hear no more. He 
had, in fact, already heard too much for Miss 
Haverstone’s future anticipations. 

“Saved!’’ be muttered. This visit was a 
special plan of Providence. ‘‘Say nothing of 
my call,’ he continued, addressing tne servant, 
whose ill concealed glee betrayed she knew 
what was going on in there, and slipped a half 
crown into her band. 

“You're a gentieman,” she ejaculated ; ‘‘and 
I’m giad ye have found that creature oat. She 
knocked Miss Kate—the sweet pretty angel !— 
down stairs when she was mad with rage, and 
hurt her back. Her aunt wants to take her to 
Paris, to the doctors, but that vixen won't let 
them, until she’s married.” 

‘‘Which will never be,’’ he muttered to him- 
self, ** if everybody thinks as 1 do now.”’ 

He went home. He sat down. He meditated. 
He made up his mind at last. He was a bach- 
elor, be was well off, he had no relatives, he 
wes ivdependent, and he would do ashe pleased. 

He went over tothe Haverstone’s villa before 
his usual visiting bour. 

“Teli Miss Kate that I wish to see her,’’ he 
said wo the servant. 

The good-hearted woman laughed outright ; 
she clasped her bands as she carried the mes- 
suge. Miss Kate was dear to her heart. 

“To see ber?” Amelia ejaculated. “Who 
can it be? Be sure, Kate, aud get out of the 
purlor before Fairfield comes,” 

Wish that iwjuuction ringing in her ears, 
Kate went into the parlor. Mr. Fairfield rose 
to meet ber. 

“Mr. Fairfield!’ she stammered, blushing. 
He luoked ai ber. Miss Awela’s beauty awis- 
died by the comparison be made. This little 
eveature, with her abundance of soft, golden 
hair, and blue eyes, and wistful face, was far 
more beautiful than Amelia Hevyerstone had 
ever been. 


months | 
— aud he was meditating asking Miss | 


| of intemperance among the higher class as ex. 





take,’ she ejaculated, 

‘None whatever. He wants to marry her! 
immediately, and take her to France.” 

“And you knew it!’ Amelia exciaimed, | 
turping to her sister. “That was who your 
visitor was last night, you sly minx. You've 
been fawning and cringing to him, you've na 

Amelia, hush !”’ said her uncle, sternly. 
* Last night was only the second time he ever 
saw pocr Kate. He told me the wholecizcum- 
stance himself. He called here to see you yes 
terday morning, and overheard you venting 
your rage on your aunt and sister. He was | 
disgusted with you and equally charmed by | 
Kute in proportion to the contrast between you. 
Piease take warning!”’ 

She sprang from the table and ran to her 
room, where she had a violent attack of bys- 
terics. ‘The prize she had tried to win was 
lost. 

Four weeks later Kate was married, and 
started for France. 

A year later she came home perfectly restor- 
ed to health and strength. Amelia was still 
singie, but she vouchsaled no word of welvome 
to Mrs. Fairfield. 

————_—~ <> 
Autograph Letter of General Washington 








[By the courtesy of Mr. John W. Weide 
meyer, of Montclair, N. J., we are enabled to 
give our readers a copy of a very interestiny 
letter written by General Washington, which, 
itis believed, has never before been printed. It 
has a real interest on account of the expression 
relating to the question of arming the slaves. 
We have copied the letter frem the autograph 
in Weidemeyer’s possession. It is a fine letter 
and very weil preserved. About one or two 
words we area little uncertain. The possessor 
of this autograph has quitea number of very 
rare letters and some of the most precious 
specimens of old books that we have seen for 
many a day.— Editor Liberal Christian. } 

Mipp.Lesrook, Mar. 20th, 1779. 

Dear Srr:—I have to thank you, and I doit 
very sincerely, for your obliging favors of the 
2d and 16th inst., and for their several enclos 
ures, containing articles of intelligence. 

Icongratuiate you most cordially on Col. 
Campbell’s precipitate retreat trom Fort Au- 
yusta—what was this owing to ?—it seems to 
have been a surprise even upon Williamson.— 
But I rejoice much more on account of his dis- 
appointed application to the Creek Indians— 
tuis, | think, is to be considered as a very im- 
portant event, and may it not be the conjec 
tural cause ofjbis (Campbell's) hasty return ?— 
this latter circumstance cannot but be a fresh 
proof to the disaffected in that country that they 
ure leaning upon a broken Reed.—Severe ex 
amples should, in my judgment, be made of 
those who are aggressors in this way the second 
time. 

The policy of our arming slaves is, in my 
opinion, a moot point, unless the enemy set 
the exampie; for, should one begin to form 
battalions of them, I have not the smallest 
doubt (i! the war is to be prosecuted) of their 
following us in it, and justifying the measure 
upon ourown ground. ‘Theupshot, then, must 
be, who can arm fastest—and where are arms ? 
Besides, Lam not clear that a discrimination 
will not reuder slavery more irksome to those 
Who rewain in it—most of the good and evil 
things of this life are judged of by comparison, 
and I fear comparisun in this case will be pro- 
ductive of much «iscontent in those who are 
held in servitude—but ag this is a subject that 
has never employed much of my thoughts, these 
are ho More than the first crude ideas that have 
struck me upon the occasion, 

I has not had the smallest intimation of 
Major Gerard's passing through Jersey till | 
was favored with your letter, and am now ignor- 
ant of the cause further than by conjecture 
The enclosed | return, as Mr. Laurens ieft this 
some days ugo for Philadelphia on his way to 
the Suuthward, 

M. Washington joins me in respectful com 
pliments to you, and with every sentiment oi 
regard and attachments 

I am, D Sir, 
Yr Most Obed’t Servt, 
’ G. Wasurnctox. 

Hon’ble Henry Laurens, Esq. 
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Drinking in High Places. 





Many people associate drunkenness with the 
lower class of society alone, and think of cases 


ceptional, all of which is erroneous. The Albany 
Argus says : 

* Two lawyers, six government officials, one 
physician, and nine wives of respected citizens 
and mothers of interesting families were before 
the courts during the past month on a charge 
of drunkenmess. ‘The disease is spreading to 
an alarming extent.” 

The Springfield Union says, in view of the 
fearful facts : 

‘+ What is true of Albany is true of many 
and most other cities. It is the great curse of 
the age, and something must be done to stop it 
or we area ruined vation. And yet our com 
munities are full of people who are higgling 
over the best means to stop it, and doing noth 
ing. It is sad to contemplate the want of in- 
terest on this most important of all subjects at 
the present time.” 

‘ Before courts ;’ mark that. These respect- 
able fathers and mothers and professional gen- 
tlemen were “before the courts” of Albany. 
There must be an alarming state of things when 
this class of men and women are brought be- 
fore the courts for habitual drunkenness. Gen- 
erally this class of men are among the povurer 
ones. Here, in Boston, one would infer that 
none of these respectable classes ever get drank, 
judging from the fact that none of them get 
into court for drunkenness. Bat the people 
understand full well that this class have homes 
to which they are taken. A few years since, 
the chief of police, in his annual! report, had 
the **helpt-home”’ class. A police officer in- 
formed us at that time, there were respectable 
people who were taken to their homes when 
drunk instead of the “station” or lock up. 
With drunkenness in high places and low 
places, and drunkenness all over the land, 
oreating misery and death, how strao 
apathy of some Christian people on this subject. 
Stranger atill is the opposition of multitudes to 
the suppression of the traffic.—Boston News. 





Kixpyess TO Animate.—Untimely or anre- 
sonable whipping, angry or boisterous words 
are always out of place—ulways dy wore harm 
than good. The dailest animal appreciates 
kindness. The most celebrated horse-tamer im 
this country is said to have made these words 
his motto: “ Birmness and kindness ;” and he 








never failed of success. 





| to it to reward the modest artist. 


| leather ones would do. 


) Will touch uis heart, and perhaps be will have 


you the way down the steps ?”” 


the palace, in order to go away. He 
scarcely taken a couple of steps, when he felt 
a band on his arm, and a kind, friendly voice 
said : 


. with bright, intelligent little eyes, which re- 
ge is the | garded bim with sympathy and compassion. 


asked. 

ther, in a choking voice. 

about,’ said the old map, smiling. 
fellow Gaugut prevent it, at any rate. | am 


the chamberlain of our gracious master, and if 
you will step into my little room, we can con- 


fearing, Ohtitian man, My your paster’s 


“GRANMA ALAS DOES.” 


ee 


BY A. H- POE. 





I wants to mend my wagon, / 
And has to have some nails ; 
Jus’ two, free will be plenty, 
We're going te haul our rails. 
The splendidest cob fences, 
We're makin’ ever was! 
I wis’ you'd help us find ‘em, 
Gran’ma al’as does. 


My horse’s name is Betsy ; 
She jumped and broke her head, 
I put her inthe stable, ~ 
And fed her milk and bread. 
The stable’s in the parlor, 
We didn’t make no muss, 
I wis’ you'd let it stay there, 
Gran’ ma al'as does. 


I’s goin’ to the cornfield, 

To ride on Charlie’s plow; 
I spect he'd like to have me; 

wants to go right now. | 

Oh, won't [ gee up aw/ul, 

And whoa like Charlie whoas! 
I wis’ you wouldn't bozzer, 

Gran'ma never does. 








I wants some bread and butter ; 
I’s hungry worstest kind ; 
But Taddie mustn't have none, | 
Cause she wouldn’t mind. | 
Put plenty sugar on it; | 
I tell you what, I knows 
It’s right to put on sugar; 
Gran’ma al’as does. 
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THE STORY OF A POOR MUSICIAN. 


In a village not far from the capital there 
lived a poor musician, with wife and child, or 
rather children, for be had six of them. 
His income was very small. On Sundays 
he played the organ in the church, and _al- 
though the parish was wonderfully edified 
hy the glorious sounds he enticed from the 
instrument with skillful hand, it never occurred 
Ile received 
for his profession of organist twenty dollars a 
year, and with this sum the worthy peasants 
thought he ought to be satisfied. 

Bat the twenty dollars, although Walther 
owned a small house, did not suffice to feed and 
clothe his large family. In summer-time the little 
boysand girls ran about barefooted,and in winter 
they had to content themselves with wooden 
shoes, Which, if they were alittle heavy, at least 
kept them warm, and did not need re-soling, as 


have clothes. Frau Walther made their xar- 
ments of gray linen, woven and spun by her- 
self, in order that they might not cost so much; 
but even this simple clothing cost money, and 
many times a year friend Walther scratched 
bebind his ear when his wife came and repre 
sented that Hans or Christian or Lotte must 
really have a new garment, because the old 
one was so torn that it could be patched and 
pieced no longer. Then they would take coun- 
sel together, and somehow or other, when their 
poverty reached its height, help would come 
from the most unexpected quarter, 

In the long run, however, things went 
hardly enough with him, and many a time a 
year he and his wife and children had to go to 
bed hungry, and many a noonday came when 
there was nothing to eat but a bit ofdry bread 
or a couple of potatoes sprinkled with salt ; 
as for drink, they never had anything but the 
clear, fresh water that flowed in a fountain 
aear the house. 

With all their poverty and all their need, 
however, Walther’s tamily were always cheer- 
ful, and they never lost, even in the worst 
time, their faith in God, and their hope for a 
better future. The six children bloomed like 
red poppies, and their simple mode of living 
kept them well, so that not one of them was 
ever sick. Father Walther sat all day hard at 
work making jackets and cvats for the peasan- 
iry, and never complained that the time seemed 
long to him. 

But be loved his art above ail other things. 
Often when he had been sitting at work till far 
into the night, busy with needle and shears, he 
would soltly slip into the church, lock himself 
in, and play whatever his mood inspired. The 
pastor had often said, “The organist in the cap- 


But the children must | 
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letter to me. I will give it to the prince to- 
day, and then we must wait to see whut he will 
decide. Keep up your courage, Herr Walther. 
God will never forsake one who trusts Him as 
you do.’ Walther gave ap the letter without 
hesitation. ‘ And now,” eaid his new friend, 
* pass away the time as you best can. If you 
bave a fancy to try the organ in the palace 
chapel, go to the ‘sexton, and tell him that I 
would like him to unlock the door and acmit 
you to the gallery. He will do it with plea- 
sure.’’ 

“Will he really?’ asked Walther joyfully. 
‘‘ May I really venture to play upon that splen- 


| did organ? Ah, I shall do it only too gladly !” 


“ Well, go then, go then,” said the chamber- 
lain, emiling. ‘In an hour or so F will come 
to the chapel for you.” 

He-was delighted, too, that he could play on 
this large, beaatifal organ, and with a powerful 
hand he ran over the keys, and played the air 
to the sweet hymn— 


‘* Commit thy every way, : 
And all that grieves and pains, 
To that true Father-care ; 
Which the whole world sustains.’’ 


The notes of the powerful organ resounded 
gloriously beneath the vaulted roof of the 
church. Walther, overcome by his own holy 
emotions, forgot everything about him, fancied 
himself in his own little village church, un- 
mindfal how the minutes were flying away, 
until an hour and a half had slipped by. 

Suddenly hestopped playing, tor a strange 
hand tapped tim lightly on the shoulder, anda 
strange voice said : 

‘* Well done, my new organist! Stop now, 
and speak with my chamberlain, who will have 
more to tell you.” 

Walther looked up, saw a tall, handsome 
man standing behind him, who nodded to him 
in a friendly way, but, without waiting fora 
word in reply, hastened away with rapid foot- 
steps. 
tel me, I beseech you, who was that gen- 
tleman?’’ he asked the chamberlain. 

‘Don’t you know, youlucky man? [t was 
the prince, our most gracious muster, who has 
appointed you organist to the court |” 

“Tt is too much, O my God !"’ cried Walther, 
nearly tainting with joy and —— Rees 

‘¢Come with me, my gvod fellow, said his 
friend cheerfully ; ‘‘in my little room at home 
I will find something to refresh you, and then I 
will tell you all that has happened.” 

He drew the bewildered Walther away, and 
when he ‘iad a little recovered himself, said to 
him: 

“Listen, my good friend and court organist.” 
Walther smiled at this new title. ‘When you 
told me the story of your misfortunes, it oc- 
curred to me that our court organist wished to 
retire, owing to old age, and I thought | 
might kill two birds with one stone—help 
the one to repose, and the other to a good 
position. I sent you tothe church to play, 
fur I had resolved to propose you to the 
prince a8 successor to our organist, and knew 
he would go to the church to hear you when I 
had told him all concerning you it was impor 
tant he should know. Everything turned out 
as I thought it would. Our good, gracious 
prince accompanied me to the church, heard 
you play like an angel from heaven, and now 
you are a mado man, Six hundred dollars sal 
ary, a house, all the wood you want; what 
would you have more ?” 

“© my God!’’ cried Walther, while tears 
of joy ran down his cheeks—“O my God! 
what have I done to deserve this happiness? 

“Oontrol yoursell,’’ said the chamberlain, 
serious y. ‘*God has sent you this good fortune 
hecause you were patient in trouble and joyful 
in hope. All things are for the best to those 
who love God. This is what you said when 
your house was burning; and so now he has 
fulfilled those words.” 

«« And blessed be his name!"’ cried Walther, 
looking upward. ‘Ob, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, for bis mercy endureth for 
ever !”’ 

One can imagine the joy that was felt by 
Walther's wife, his children, the Herr Pastor, 
and other friends, when he made known his 
good fortune to them. 
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ital, who plays every Sunday to our gracious 
prince and noblemen, cannot possibly play so 
well as our Walther, and it is a sin and shame | 
hat such a man shou!d be so miserably off in | 
ur villaye.”’ He had often tried to persuade 
Walther to go to the capital, and ask leave to 
play in the court church ; but the modest man | 
bad always refused. 

‘If God only lets me keep what I have, I | 
shall be well content,’ he would answer | 
‘*Here my music gives pleasure, but I should | 
only be laughed at at court. 

At last, one wintry night, a great noise was | 
heard in the village. The night watchman 
blew powerfully upon his horn, and the cry of 
‘Fire! fire!'’ sounded fearfully through the 
streets. Everybody sprang out of bed in ter- | 
ror; the men rushed into the streets, and | 
asked hastily, ‘‘ Where? where?” ‘ Walther’s | 
house !’” was the answer, and everybody crowded | 
together, and rolled like a stream toward the | 
abode of the poor man. All were ready to | 
help and to save; but, alas! help came too late. | 

Walther stood not far from his b rning | 
house, and looked sadly and with folded bunds | 
at the destruction the fire was making of kis | 
property. His wife and children stood about 
him, crying as if their hearts would break, | 
The father, though sorely troubled, spoke | 
to them some words of comfort. Do) 
not be afraid, children, and do not despair! 
Our dear Lord still lives, and whatever he sends | 
upon us we must consider as providence, in- 
tended fur our good. 

“ Bhavely spoken, my man!” said the Herr | 
Pastor, who stood near, and had heard Wal. | 
ther’s words. ‘‘He who puts his confidence in 
God is not lost, and has a staff on which he | 
cau lean in every trouble.” The neighbors | 
und the rich farmers of the village came now, | 
and Offered the afflicted family a refuge in their | 
houses. This touchea him deeply, and he suid | 
with tears in his eyes, “See, chiidren, how God | 
uimsell makes the blossom of joy sprisg out of 
mistortune.”’ 

The family took refuge in the large house of 
the village magistrate, and fell asleep amid 
leurs and prayers. | 

The next morning it was seen that of Wal. | 
ther’s property not the smaliest thing bad been | 
suved, except what little parents and ehildren 
had upon their backs. And that was littie 
enough. And as he sat brooding over his mis 
fortune, thinking and thinking what would b- 
come o! him, he remembered what the Herr 
Pastor had urged him to do. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I will go to the capital, to 
vur gracious prince, Perhaps our dear Bord 


compussi0n Ob Me, and give me some littie 
salary On which, with economy, we can live. 
tle weat to the Herr Pastor, tuld him what he 
proposed tu do, and begged him to give him a 
note to the prince, in which ws much might be 
suid in his tuvor as was consistent with truth. 
Che pastor wrote to the prince, and gave the 
‘etter to poor Waither, with his best blessing. 

In a few days Walther reached the palace. 
He ascended the wide, stone-stairs with a trem- 
bling step, and saw the doorkeeper before him, 
who looked at him scornfully from head to fvot, 
and then asked in a harsh tone, ** What do you 
want?” : 

Walther was alarmed at this rough salute 
tion, and replied timidly, “I wish to see our 
gracious prince, aud to hand him a letter from 
my pastor.” 

“A begging letter, no doubt!’ cried the 
man. ‘Be off with yoursel.! The prince 
a to every straggler that comes | 
along: 

These cruel words went like sharp swords 
through Walther’s heart. He stood sadly be- 
tore the door of the palace, his lips trembling, 
and with hot tears in his eyes. 

‘Well, what are you standing gapping there 
for?” cried the doorkeeper. ‘*Must I show 


Walther sighed, and turned his baek upon 
ad 


‘* Wait a little longer, my good man.” 

Walther looked round, and saw an old man, 
** You wish to see our gracious prince ?’’ he 
“Yes; but I am forbidden,” replied Wal-_| 


“Softly, softly! Perhaps we can Bog i 
" 


matter. I feel 
that 
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The monkeys of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, are doomed. Poor thiags! How little 
they thought when taken from their native jun- 
gles of the fate that wasin store for them 
Paris—gay, heartless, hungry Paris—is going 
to eat them up. Often have we read of what 
strange appetites war predaces ; of famishing 
soldiers falling to with great gusto over a sovory 
dish of friccasseed shve leather, or of ship- 
wrecked unfortanates casting lots for the honor 
of furnishing human sirloin to their compan 
ions, but Paris exhibits a certain epicureau re- 
finement even in this sad extremity, and while 
horses by the thousand abound, prefers a deli 
cate rusher of baked baboon. Cheerful, chat 
tering,childish little creatures, what an unhappy 
thing for you has this “cruel war"’ turned out 
to be. hile the melancholy of this reflection 
is upon us, we recall a venerable member of 
the monkey band who seemed to do the honors 
of the place for the hundreds of visitors that 
thronged the Jardin. He was a patriarch, in- 
deed, for the bair on his head was as white as 
snow, and he had a moustache of the same 
color as Fernando Wood’s. All the other 
moukeys looked up to him. He seemed to 
regulate their sports aud contrel their orches- 
tra! propensities. Whew he sat upon the high 
est perch of the vast cage, and waved his right 
paw like a baton, his companions invariably 
regarded it as a signal for silence, and imine- 
diately there was a profound stillness; but 


| when he threw his tail in the air and leaped to 
‘the ground with a mighty spring, the chorus 


of chaotic sounds broke out sfresh, and nerv- 
ous visitors clapped their hands to their ears, 
Ile evidently took pride in his little emp.re 
and practised many of the arts of his great 
prototype at the Tuileries. Most Americans 


| who have been there will remember him, not 


ouly for the distinguished part he took, but for 
his frequeutiy-remarked hikenews to Fernands 
Wood. It gives us a pang to think tbat per 
haps he is still living ; that he has survived to 
perish in a manner so ignoble. Would that he 
had fallen long ago, in the midsts of his faith- 
fal subjects, and filled a more honorable grave 
than some hungry Frenchman’s stomach. 


Where Flowers Came From. 





Som of our flowers came frem lands of per 
petual summer, some from ccuntries all ice and 
snow, some from islands in the ocean. Three 
of our sweetest exotics came originally from 
Peru ; the camellia was carried to England in 
1739; and few years afterwards the helio 
trope and miguonnette. Several others came 
from the Cupe of Good Hope; a very laree 
calla was found in the diches there, and some 
of the most brilliant geraniums, or pelargoni- 
ums, which aré a spurious geranium, The 
verbena grows wild in Brazil; the marigold is 
an African flower, and a great number came 
from China and Japan, ‘The little daphne was 
carried to England by Captain Ross, from al 
most the farthest land he visited towards the 
north pole. Some of these are quite changed 
in form by cultivation, others have only be- 
come larger and brighter; while others, de- 
spite of all the care of florists and the shelter 
0: hot-houses, tall far short of the beaury and 
fragrance of the tropics. 

Among improved nes is the dahlia. Wheu 
brought to Kurope it was a very simple blos- 
som, a single circle of durk petals surrounding 
a mass of yellow ones. Others with scarlet 
and orange petals were soon after transplunted 
from Mexico, but still remained simple flowers. 
Long years of cultivation in rich soil, with 
other arts of skillful florists, have changed it to 
what it now is—a round ball ef beagty.— 
Riverside Magazine. 
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Oxnamenta. Winpow-Giass.—There are two 
kinds of ornamental glase—white glass ground 
and cut into different figures, and glass colored 
with the metallic oxides. The first is chiefly 
used when the purpose is simply to admit light 
and to prevent persons from looking through 
the panes ; it di 28 with curtains, and, be- 
sides, may be made highly ornamental and 
expensive. There are two ways of producing 
it—the first bpactual grinding, the second by 
the action of hydrofluoric acid. A pane ot 
common or plate glass may be exposed to the 
cutting edge of a revoiving disk, moistened 
with water and emory or fine sand ; aad in this 
way may be ground which will be traus- 
lucent like ground giass on @ pe-fectly trans 
parent ground. More commonly, however, the 
£'988 b first ground all over, on one side, Bu as 
to change its perfect transparency ito trans- 
lucency, and then the ground 8 ig cat or 


and the ed ; by thi 
ground, oe ee ord see at is 

ground. Such window . 18 exten- 

used and quite ornamen SS 
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How Mike Cured His Pig- 


Mike Fagen has a little h of be- 
hind his house, where he ee A ay A 4 
and chickens; and the freshest eggs in the ' 
neighborhood can always be found on bis prem- 
ises ; for he never allows himself to be possessed 
of more than a single dozen at a time. 

In addition to his stock of poultry, Mike pur- 
chased this summer a young pig, which, after 
four months’ petting and au , be pri 
himself upon exhibiting to his friends and ac- 
quaintances as the ‘‘ swaitest crathur in the 
world.” Bat Mike's pig took sick last week, 
and from his coughing and sneezing symptoms. 
it was ceartainly evident that he had contracted 
3 bad cold. 

Close by the residence of this Hibernian there 
dwells a village physician —a« kind-hearted 
uan and very skillful—whbose practice is none 
of the largest. As he came from his house, a 
few mornings since, Mike stood at hie gate, ru- 
minating upon the chances in favor of his favor- 
ite young porker; and, observing the doctor, 
hailed him: “The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, 
docthur !” 

‘* Ab! Mike, how are you?” 

“It's very well Tam meself. docthur; but 
perhaps ye'll be tellin’ a poor man wot he'll be 
doin’ for the pig, sure?’ ° 

“Pig!” exclaimed the doctor. with a smile. 
What pig? and whats the matter with him?” 

‘‘Sure he’s very bad indade, so he is. A 
cowld, docthur. Snazin’ and barkin’ the head 
off him a’most, and I’d like toknow what I'll 
be doin’ with him ?”’ 

_‘* Well, really, Mike, I can’t say. I’m nota 
pig doctor at any rate !” 

“its meseif as could say that, sure. But 
8 posin’ it were a baby instead—the sweet 
crathar—wot wud I be doin’ with him for the 
cold he has ?°’ 

“ Weill,” continued the doctor, considerately, 
‘if it were a child, Mike, perhaps I should re- 
commend g mustard plaster for his back, and 
that his feet be placed in hot water.” 

‘It ig much obleeged to you, doctbur, I 
am,” responded Mike, as the physician passed 
along ; and he entered his domicile. 

‘Biddy! he added, addressing his good 
woman, “ we’!l cure the pig, so we will.”’ 

Aud in a little while the straggling porker 
was €nveloped in a strong mustard poultice 
from his ears to his tail! Notwithstanding his 
struggies, and his squealing and torture from 
the action of the unyielding plaster, a tub of 
almost boiling water was prepared, and into it 
pvor piggy was soused above the knees. The 
resulc may be easily conceived. 

Next morning, bright and early, Mike stood 
at his gate once more, awaiting the coming of 
the doctor. who soon made his appearance, as 
usual. 

“Good morning, Mike ; how’s the pig?” 

**O, be gorrah, docthur! It was mighty 
oncivil on ye to be traitin’ a neighbor that way, 
80 it was”’ 

‘Why, what has happened, Mike ?” 

“ Happened—is it! I put the powltis on 
the pig, so I did—an, he equailed bloody mar- 
ther, to be sure; an’ the wall came off his 
back !’’ 

* What!” 

‘‘ An’ thin I put the swait baist’s feet into 
the hot wather, as ye bid me do, an’ be jabers, 
in five minits the hoofs dropped off o’ him en- 
lirely, too, so they did 1’ 

Ce me ee 
Advertising Aphorisms. 

Judicious advertising always pays. 

* If you have a guod thing, advertise it. If 
you don’t, don’t. 

If you don’t mean to mind your own business, 
it will not pay to advertise. 

Never run down your opponent’s goods in 
public. Let him do his own advertising. 

It’s as true of advertising as of anything else 
in life, if itis worth doing at all, itis worth 
doing well, 

We don’t recommend advertising as the best 
way to get a wife; but we know that it is the 
best way to get a good trade. 

Don’t expect an advertisement to bear fruit 
in one night, like the prophet’s gourd. Like 
Ayer’s pills, advertising will take effect, but it 
takes more thau one night to do it. 

You can’t eat enough in one week to last a 
whole year, and you can’t advertise on that 
plas, either. 

A large advertisement once, and then discon- 
tinued, creates the impression that the man has 
fizz!ed. 

Injudicious advertising is like fishing where 
there is no fish. You need to Jet your Becs fall 
in the right place. 

A constant dropping will wear a rock. Keep 
dropping your advertisements on the public, 
and they will soon melt under it like rock salt. 

Large type isn’t necessary in advertising. 
Blind folks don’t read newspapers. 

If you can arouse curiosity by an advertise- 
ment it is a great point gained. The fair sex 
don’t hold ali the curiosity in the world. 

Don't be afraid to invest in printer's ink, lest 
your sands of life be nearly run out. 

When you advertise, see that you doit on 
the same principle that you buy goods. Get 
the most you can for the money. 

People who advertise only once in three 
months forget that most folks can’t remember 
anything longer than about seven days. 

em 
Irish Children. 

A correspondent of the Halifax Christian 
Messenger, writing from Dublin, says: *‘ The 
beauty of children has, inceed, been the most 
murked and wonderful thing I have seen in 
Ireland. There is nothing of that fascinating 
spirituel, or of that intellectual precocity one 
so frequently sees in the children of Nova 
Scotia. But the wholesome flesh and blood, 
the smoothest, rosiest, sweetest faces, with 
large and liquid eyes, meet one in groups at 
every turn. At first, I thought I must have 
chanced on the fairest, and that I should soon 
meet the quick eyes and resolute faces I had 
left behind ; but when I saw one hundred and 
fifty children, about seven or eight years of 
aye, seated in one group in the gallery of an 
elementary school, 1 was almost overcome with 
emotion at the beautiful sight, There, most 
unmistakably, were the faces of the Saxon and 
Dane, and Nerman and Celt, in all their fresh 
ness and innocence. It was a very garden of 
roses and lilies. ‘The head teacher, a son-in- 
law of the great educationist, Wilderspin, by 
way of response te my expressiens of adwira- 
tion, pointing out to me a lovely little girl with 
large, blue eyes and dark chestnut hair, said: 
- I never saw a more beautiial child before the 
mother cut off her magnificent hair, because it 
xo attracted the notice of strangers.’ He added, 
‘| thiuk the mother did right.’” 

Wise Sayings. 





He preaches well who lives well. 


Do to-day the nearest duty.— Goethe. 


Our nurses are our first theologians. —Hol- 
bach. 


Hell is more bearable than nothingness.— 
Festus. 

Nothing ever happens but once in this 
worid.— Carlyle. 

A great man is always willing to be little. — 
Emerson. 


Jesus is the humanization of God.— Frederic 
R. Marvin. 


Religion is a likeness to God, according to 
our ability.—Plato. 


The worst way to improve the world is to 
condemn it. —Festus. 

Weakness is more opposite to virtue than 
vice itself —R chfoucault, 


Doctrines are of use only as they are prac- 
ticed. Men may go to perdition with their 
heads full of truth. To hold the trath and 
light for it is one thing. To be sanctified 
through it is another.—H. L. Hastings. 


‘* Next, let me say a word or two to the peo- 
ple. It isa remarkable fact that ministers of 
the gospel are not able to live on much less 
than other people. They cannot make a shilliog 

o as far as other people cau make a sovereign. 
Some of them try very hard, but they do not 
succeed, A member once said toa minister, 
who wanted a little more salary as his family 
increased : ‘I did not know that you preached 
for money.’ ‘No, I don’t,’ said the minister, 
‘I thought you ed for souls.’ ‘Sel do, 
but I could not live on soule—and if! could, it 
would take a good mony the sise of yours to 

—Rev. C. H. 





make a meal.’”’ Spurgeon. 


Sometimes love may fall upon unworthy ob- 
jects, bat how much better this than to have no 
1ove. Suppose the rain should say, ‘‘I will not 
fall; there are 80 many desert places where the 


f 
dure." No; God's rein aad ounshing fall upon 
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onthe fitful.” 80 oct love shoud. Feeah all 
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WIT AND WISDOM. 


It was said of the ancient Ulyases, “‘ He pre- 
ferred his old woman to immortality.” 


No quality of materials will be a substitute 
for understanding how to build. 


A Terre Haute jury has decided that a man 
died “‘by a visitation ef God in the usual way. 


A witness in a case of assault and battery, 
when asked what he said, replied, “I sed to him 
wid the tue of my boot, ‘Go home!’ ”’ 


Carlyle says of suffrage : “O wondrous sys- 
tem of extricating the wisdom of the people by 
counting their noses; getting the hidden es- 
sence of vox populi from thirty millions of 
people—mostly fools.”’ 


A teacher in a New Orleans Sunday-School 
was examining his boys, andasked them, “Who 
was Pontius Pilate?” when one of the boys, 
with a smile of triamph exclaimed, ‘I know, 
Mr. M. ; he was the pilot of the R. E. Lee.” 


A Stow Traty.—Ticket Collector.—‘“This 
your boy, mum? He’s too big for a ’alf ticket!” 
Mother (down upon him. )—"Oh ! is he? Well, 
p’rbaps he is now, mister ; but he wasn’t when 
we started. This ’xcursion’s ever so many 
hours be’ind time, an’ he’sa growing lad! So 
now!” (Exit Collector.)—Punch. 


The demise of General Lee is developing the 
poetic talent of the South in a remarkable man 
ner. Here is the way one of the gushers com- 
mences his tribute to the departed soldier : 

‘‘How grandly ke rode! 
With his eyes on fire, 
As his great bosom shook 
With an awful desire!”’ 


The Titusville Courrer gives this a8 a sam- 
ple of book keeping at ‘Red Hot,'’ in the oil 
country: ‘‘Jim Wilson commeuced boarding the 
day the big tree fell. Tom Horner one week 
after. Received of Jim Wilson (5) dollars the 
day Jack got drunk. Paid his whole bill the 
day Smith’s well was torpedoed.” 


It has always been a mystery to us where all 
the Smiths came from ; but, while visiting ina 
neighboring city, the matter was satisfactorily 
explained by the appearance of a large sign 
over the door of a factory with the announce- 
ment that this was the “Smith Manufacturing 
Company.” ; 


Tae Boston Dir.—A poetical somebody is 
inspired by the dance of society as follows : 

A smile of request, an assent and a giggle, 

A shake tothe train, to the shoulders a wriggle, 

A bounce and a slide, a turn and a skip, 

A teeter, a back-breaking bend and a slip— 

And that is the graceful, fairy-like ‘‘dip.”’ 


A woman went toacircus in Terre Haute, 
accompanied by eleven children, and when a 
neighbor asked her where the old man was, she 
said he was at home taking care of the cbil- 
dren. Another neighbor called at the house, 
and seeiny the eld man trying to amuse nine 
young ones, asked where the old woman was. 
He said he had let her go to the circus with the 
children. 

a ee te 
Nature. 
s 

What 4 sweet thing, after all, is nature, -the 
other and open book of God. One can make a 
friend of any of those flowers, and even a hum- 
ble moss, or a silver lichen, or a purple mollusc, 
staining the wave-beaten rock, may become 
as familiar and trusted. Nor do they, like 
most earthly friends, disappoint and disappear, 
for their looks and lives are one, and the loveli- 
ness they wear, and the fragrance they exhale, 
and their acts of gentlest ministration of which 
the tender soul is conscious, are all harmonious, 
and each of them, whether it weeps with the 
dews of morning, or basks in the beems of noon, 
or rests on the bosom of the night, and whis- 

ers of an uuchanging affection which all its 
ene has acted out, is a ‘‘thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.” And when all other pleasures 
are found to be mirages, God tells us that in 
every gorgeous form upon the plain, and every 
starlike spot upon the mountain-stone, there 
are waiting upon us commings of truth afd 
companionships of peace. And, justas when 
all other lights are quenched, a voice of com- 
passion tells us of a glory that can irradiate 
athe grave avd reveal the portals of immortality: 
so the same divine monitor shows us, in the 
breathings of the summer winds, and in the 
perfumes of the bursting flowers, and in the 
splendors of the sunlit skies, that earth after all 
is nota desert, but only the vestibule of heaven. 
—Anon. 

—--— 

Tae Tunes T'uar Maxk Men.—It is not the 
best things—that is, the things which we call 
best—that make men; it is not the calm ex- 
periences of life; it is life’s rugged experiences, 
its tempests, its trials. The discipline of life is 
here good and there evil, here trouble and there 
joy, here rudeness and there smoothness, one 
working with the other, and the alterations of 
the one and the other which necessitate adapta- 
tions, constitute a part of that education which 
makes a man a man, in distinction from an an 
imal, which has no education. The successful 
man invariably bears on his brow the marks of 
his struggles which he has had to undergo. 
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‘Raw, mellow apples are digested in an hour and 
a half, while boiled cabbage requires five hours. 
The most healthful dessert that can be placed on 
the table is a baked apple. If eaten frequent- 
ly at breakfast, with coarse bread and butter, 
withoot meat or flesh of any kind, it has ad- 
mirable effect on the general system, often re- 
moving constipation, correcting acidities, and 
cooling off febrile conditions more effectually 
than the most approved medicines. Liebig 
says they prevent debility, strengthen digestion, 
correct the putrefactive tendencies of nitrogen- 
ous food, avert scurvy and probably maintain 
and atrengthen the power of productive la- 
bor. 





Gertine Over It.—Strangely do some peo- 
ple talk of ‘‘getting over’ a great sorrow; 
overleapiug it, passing it by, thrusting it into 
oblivion. Notso. No one ever does that—at 
least, no nature which can be touched by the 
feelings of grief at all. The only way is to 
pass through the ocean of affliction ‘solemnly, 
slowly, with humanity and faith—as the Israel- 
ites passed through the sea. Then its vory 
waves of misery will divide, and become, to us, 
a wall on the rightand on the left, uct: the 
gulf narrows and narrows before our eyes, and 
we land safe on the opposite shore. 

a ee ee te 


A Warnine To Giris.—A correspondent of 
a leading fashion journal, in commenting upon 
the current fashions for ladies, says that girls 
of fourteen to eighteen years of age should be 
warned against destroying their own hair for 
‘all the future, by wearing the masses of false 
hair now in vogue. If it has been kept short, 
as it should be until they are twelve years old, 
it will be just the right length to braid and 
wear flowing ; if it be too long for that, let them 
braid it loosely and tie at the top with ribbons, 
so as to form braided loops, but let them on no 
account mount a heavy chignon. 
2 «moe 


I Guess Tuere’Lt Be Somepopy.—Said a 
little girl to her mother, ‘Shall you live as 
long as I do?’’ ‘ Perhaps not—but I cannot 
tell,”’ was the reply; ‘I have lived a long 
while, you know.’”’ ‘* Well,” said the little 
one, skipping about the room and singing, ‘I 
guess there'll be somebody to take care of me.” 

Oh, ye who are “careful and troubled’’— 
groping like the mole in the earth, blind to the 
brightness overhead, look up ! like this trusting 
child, look up! When you have made provision 
for to-day as mtelligently as you know bow, do 
not be anxiously forecasting the morrow.— 
Fanny Fern. 





A time comes in every human friendship 
when you must go down in the depths of your- 
self, and lay bare what is there to your friend, 
and wait in fear for hisanswer. A few moments 
may do it; and it may be that you never do it 
but once. But done it must be, if the friend- 
ship is to be worth the name. You must find 
what is there, at the very root and bottom of 
Saaneaies hearts oF aye if you - at — 

on can, or at least ought, 
to sunder you.— Thomas Hughes. . 

Yatz Coruecs has seven hundred and fifty 
students. Bouchet, the colored freshman, is 
credited with having passed by far the best 
@xamination of any of the one hundred and 
ninety candidates for admission. He is « resi- 
dent of New Haven. 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. 
Sscri0n 1. organization shall be known es the Na- 


tional 
= vey Neem and its jurisdiction shall be confined to 


ARTICLE IT. 

820.1. The National Lebor Union shall be composed of 
tale olfect the omaltoralioe ea narentter cxiet, Raving fog 
ns ee who labor for 6 living. -eeeigeeal 

. 2. Bach or; I be enti epresen- 
tative, and each Labor Union to i fon tho Bhate at 
tative: derive their election direct fee viced that represen 

ve- derive election direct from t organi 

claim to represent. sa we 
ARTICLE ITI. 

ein stant hires Her ln al 

elected annually on jay of the 

hold their office until their pees Reeder nap showy 

From ~ cd ee hip a ny as = ting nod 

re 5 arer, and an i 

of nine members. ¥ we a ee 

Sxc 2. The sbove-named officers shal! comatitute a Bareae 

ot joc. 8 ‘There skal! be one V Presi 

20.8. There one Vice ident far each State 
Territory, and the District o: Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
next meeting preceding the anntia! meeting of the Nationa} 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at thetr 
re gy os snap, 

30 ¢ Bureau of Labor shall be! 

Washington D.C. 1 located in the city of 
APTICLE IV. 


Sac. 1. The President shal! preside at ali mee f the 
National Labor Union and the “ Bureau of Labor,” and a 
serve or‘er and enforce the laws. He shall sign all ers 
fer money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
ments emanating from his office, and perform sach other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor 
and the interest of the var/ous organizations in the several 
States demand. 

Ssc.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, perform the duties of his office. 

ARTICLE V. 


Ssc.1, The Recording secretary shall keep a correct ae 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union an@ 
Bureau of Labor. He shail fill all blanks, and write ail or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
finances at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his ence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Sac.1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security as the Burcau 


ma, uire. 
sites ARTICLE VII. 


82c.1. The Bureau of Labor shall moet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the int: rest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
rean. They ll have power to grant chartere to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In comnection 
with the President they shall advise and ntend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
uperative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shail inquire into and inform the various organisations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. theyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various ons 
chartered by the National Labor Bnions in bri ~ Ane jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
about such legislation in the severa! States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes. 

Suc. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to a0- 

plish the objects of the w.ationa) Labor Union. 

8ec. 3. They shall report annually to the Natiopal Labor 
Union the condition of the various orgunizatious, also the 
geueral condition of colored labor in the United states, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 

Suc. 4. They shall, in connection with the President,act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinde, 
and its transter from one State to another. 

8zo. §. All communications in relation to business por- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


8zc. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted en the 
—_ of five dollars. 

. 2. It shall be the duty of each organizatioa to prepare 
an annual statement of the condition of said organization, 
with sueh other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the Nationa! Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Szo.1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
tax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be aliowed to 
peor pert in the deliberations of the Union until the tax ls 


ARTICLE X. 
8x0. 1. The meeting of the Nativnal Labor Union shall be 





shall commence its session at 12 M. - - 
8z0. 2. Special meetings of the Nationa) Labor Unions may 


be called by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


Labor. 
ARTICLE XI.—Onpzr or Business. 

1. Report of Committee on Credentials. 

2. Roil of members. 

3. Reading of minutes. 

4 Report of Bureau of Labor. 

5. Report of standing and special committeef. 

6. Report of local organizations. 

7. Untinished business. 

8. New business, 

9. Adjournment. 

ARTICLE X1I. 
Szc. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 

at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor Union 
by a two-third vote of all members present. 
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Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor of the United States ef 
America. 

Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States: 

The question of the hour is, iow can the wyrkingman 
best improve his convition? This question is not only being 
agitated in the United Stat, but throughout the civilized 
world. The universal law o: ir existence iv: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat t)). »:ead.” We desire to impress 
so with this fact, that it i» » Livine law, thet we must la- 

r, and that the comforts uf ite cun only be attained by 
honest, patient tofi. . 

Itshould be the aim of ev: ry man to become a capitalist ; 
that is, every man should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 
the future, place him in th. position of thuse on whom he is 
now dependent for a living. At least itshould be your as 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen we canonly p these blessing» by being 
industrious with our beaten and hands, temperate in our 
habits, and economical with our means. 

It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
sembled from nearly every State in the Union, to advise with 
you upon the best and most speedy niepne to better your 
condition in the United States, 

We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 
of colored lubor in the several States. Disorgnizea, Poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent te ite 
own welfare. Atter a careful survey and consideration of 
this vital question, in which we have cousuited the 
and exy®rience of the most profuund economists and labor 
eeformers of our times— 

We advise you, Ist, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when ized; that is, by being or- 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where aud how 
to invest your labor to better advantuge. You learn the 
vaiue of the capital invested with your labor—how to t 
that capital, and make that cepital respect your labor. You 
learn how and where to create empivyment, to give your- 
selves work when you are deburred by opposite combina- 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
how to provide for them. 

In @ werd, without organization, you standin danger of 
being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 
employed, aud the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find empicyment, you will force 
opposite combinations ta, recognize your claims to work 
without restriction because of our color, and open the way 
for your children to learn trades and move forward in the 
enjoyment of all the rights of American :itizenship. How 
shall you organize? We anawer call « general meeting of the 
workingmen inevery city aud town, and aiter discussing 
the importance of organization, appoint a committee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor represevted, to prepare 
pian for organization. When they have reported a pian, 
then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
organization. When they report, proceed immediately te 
form yourselves into an association, send a y of your 
constitution and List of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
get your Charicr. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
ient number of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate a-sociations. As each man desires to follow that 
business for which be has been educated. Asa constitution 
for the a of a carpenters’ association wil! not 
suit for the « laborers’ association, it ts im- 
*h + ranch separacely. Five men 
, can accomplish more in the 
ch, than being associated 
Ll brauches. Mixed organ!- 















interest of that particular 
with tive hundred men of seve 
tations Lave always proven visaterous to the labor reform 
movement, except ia delegated Lies The above orgaal- 
satious referred tu, are simple orguuMctious for the protec- 
tion of labor and Wages. 

We would cail your attention to, and 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades 
theee are the most beneficial associatious ef 
they require mueb judgment, and intellectual abi 
them a success. They seem to bea necessity at 
in order to furnish employment to colored men in 
States im the union. We could not furnish a general plan ¥ 
organization, Euch particular association must be govern- 
ed by special rules. Wecas only advise you how to organ- 
ize, when you inform the Bureau what you propose to organ- 
ize. Wecan but say the genera) principle is, for each man 
to take a given amount ot stock, and pay that in weekly or 
monthly installments until they have ugh to ¢ 
business with, so that, by a comfiination of their money and 
labor, they will form a capital and business that will give 
them an independent living. In organizations of this kind 
no restrictionn should be upon parties investing , be- 
cause of their ether relations. Let any man who wiil, take 
an interest with you. 

3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 

ns. These can easily be established in conaec- 
tion with your Trades and r Unione,” and will bave a 
tendeacy tostrengthen and perpetuate them. Experience 
fod pore that all men can, by the agency of a weil regn- 
lated building associvtion, buy « house tor what he would 
pay rent forene. We shbull be pieased to advise you apoa 


ise, 2nd that you 
nions, While 
ern times, 
tomake 
ume 





of the 


pry nos them upon all questions 
and battioc with the prejudices manifested because of our pe- 
culiar position, the National Labor Convention has adopted 
the Naw Era, a weekly journal published in the city of 
Washington, as the organ ‘of the Colored Workingmen of the 
United States. It shali be our object to keep you informed 
as to the condition of the trades in each State, rates of wages, 
demand for labor, vaiue ef real estate, forms of ize- 
ot and to ~ ings ae tions, national and lecat, ainoting 

interest wo ingmen. 

for such a paper is admitted by all whe are 
with our t conditien, 
possible to ect our labor and socia! 
interest from our political, we shall at all times, when the 
© @ decided stand in advising you apon 
that will be to your interest as a race, and to 


ents, who shall travel in 
in organising all the 
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Hon, ©. Be Mauston, John HL Bots 





held on the second Monday of December in each year; and . 
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